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INTRODUCTION. 

Although  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans  and  their  next  of  kin  have  been 
studied  by  Major  Powell,  H.  H.  St.  Clair,  Edward  Sapir,  A.  L.  Kroeber, 
J.  A.  Mason  and  the  present  writer,  the  sum  total  of  published  informa¬ 
tion  is  extremely  scanty,  especially  as  to  aspects  of  their  non-material 
culture.  Hence  the  notes  taken  among  the  several  groups  are  here  col¬ 
lected  under  convenient  headings  and  relevant  passages  from  earlier 
observers  are  incorporated  where  it  seemed  desirable.  1  he  folk-tales  and 
myths  will  be  published  separately. 

The  groups  visited  include  the  Aloapa  and  Shivwits  Paiute;  the 
Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Fallon,  and  Lovelocks,  Nevada;  the  I  te  of 
Navaho  Springs,  of  Ignacio,  Colorado,  and  of  TV  hiterocks,  I  tah;  and  the 
Wind  River  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming.  Linguistically  these  four  tribes 
represent  three  of  Kroeber’s  subdivisions  of  the  Shoshonean  stock: 
the  Paiute  and  Ute  belonging  to  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  group,  the  Paviotso 
to  the  Mono-Paviotso,  the  Shoshoni  to  the  Shoshoni-Comanche.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  my  Paiute  informants,  Ute  is  sufficiently  close  to  their  language  to 
be  intelligible. 

With  a  view  to  future  field-work  the  following  recommendations  are 
made,  based  on  my  experiences  in  the  field  and  conversations  with  other 
students. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  getting  Museum  material  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  much  in  the  way  of  showy  specimens  can  henceforth  be 
obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  worth-while  material  could 
still  be  collected  from  most  points,  especially  good  models  where  originals 
are  no  longer  available. 

For  scientific  study  all  the  groups  present  certain  practical  difficul¬ 
ties,  except  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni.  1  he  Shoshoneans  in  general  are 
extremely  reticent  about  divulging  ethnographical  information,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Northern  Ute  this  sentiment  is  intensified  by  a  feeling  of 
hostility  against  whites  generally.  Interpreters  are  almost  everywhere  of 
an  inferior  character  and  getting  connected  accounts  from  informants  is 
frequently  impossible,  every  query  being  answered  in  the  most  laconic 
fashion  possible.  As  to  fees,  the  Ute  at  Ignacio  and  the  Uintah  Reser¬ 
vation  were  found  exorbitant  in  their  demands;  other  Shoshoneans 
moderate. 

Since  Dr.  Sapir  has  notes  on  the  Kanab  Paiute,  a  long  stay  with  this 
subdivision  may  be  unnecessary.  However,  the  Shivwits  (near  Santa 
Clara,  to  be  reached  from  Lund,  Utah,  on  the  Salt  Lake  Route,  via  St. 
George)  and  the  Moapa  of  Moapa,  Nevada,  should  be  revisited  for 
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further  study.  At  Las  Vegas,  and  other  towns  in  southern  Nevada,  it 
may  also  be  possible  to  get  additional  information  on  the  Paiute. 

Of  the  Ute,  the  Navaho  Springs  group,  thirty-eight  miles  from  Man- 
cos,  (  olorado,  seems  to  me  by  far  the  most  promising.  In  1912  they  were 
so  little  touched  by  civilization  that  I  had  to  leave  after  a  short  stay  for 
lack  of  any  even  half-way  acceptable  interpreter.  The  enforced  school¬ 
ing  of  the  children  must  in  the  meantime  have  created  a  more  favorable 
situation  from  this  point  of  view.  I  got  the  impression  that  these  Ute 
were  far  less  grasping  than  their  congeners  in  Ignacio  and  Whiterocks. 

1  he  Paviotso  are  sprinkled  over  dozens  of  places  in  Nevada.  The 
W  alker  River  Indians  and  those  in  neighboring  towns  ought  to  be  studied 
and  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  should  be  revisited.  Professor 
Kroeber  does  not  consider  the  Oregon  Paviotso  worth  while  in  their 
Present  condition.  The  Paviotso  are  not  hostile  but  generally  far  from 
communicative,  and  while  a  great  many  have  a  smattering  of  English 
few  have  a  good  command  of  the  language. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  investigate  the  Ft,  Hall  Shoshoni,  on  whose 
reservation  the  Lemhi  also  are  now  residing.  The  Duck  River  Valley 
Reservation  is  unfortunately  so  difficult  of  access  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  visiting  the  mixture  of  Shoshoni  and  Paviotso 
reported  there;  the  nearest  railroad  point  is  probably  Elko,  Nevada. 


TRIBAL  RELATIONS  AND  SUBDIVISIONS. 

The  Paiute  of  Moapa  gave  nowu'u  as  a  generic  term  for  all  the  Paiute 
and  enumerated  the  following  four  main  divisions: — 

1.  Mu+dp6ts°;  from  the  head  of  the  Muddy  River  to  the  other  side  of  the 
railroad  station  at  Moapa,  Nevada. 

2.  Tandii'waits**;  from  Moapa  to  Las  Vegas. 

3.  T6'intesa+U;  from  Moapa  to  Caliente. 

4.  SuwiA'ntsu;  the  St.  George  Indians  (see  below). 

The  Shivwits  give  a  somewhat  different  list,  accentuating  the  local 
divisions  in  their  own  locality: — 

1.  Su'Biits;  the  Shivwits,  referred  to  as  St.  George  Indians  at  Moapa,  with  an 
a genej'  at  Shem,  near  the  post-office  of  Santa  Clara,  Utah. 

2.  QanaB‘;  the  Kanab  of  southwestern  Utah. 

3.  Grass  Valley  Paiute. 

4.  Cedar  City  Paiute. 

5.  Moapa  Paiute. 

6.  Qonto’qait;  in  the  mountains. 

A  second  Shivwits  informant  gives  as  the  generic  name  for  Paiute 
“nowantsunwa”  and  enumerates  the  following  bands: — 

1.  ma'tu'sats;  they  used  to  live  near  Panaka,  from  Enterprise,  Utah,  north¬ 
ward,  but  only  Alice  and  three  others  survive. 

2.  Mo'dpa,  formerly  known  as  Parano,  Put-foot-into-the-water;  they  lived 
near  their  present  territory,  Moapa,  Nevada. 

3.  QaiBiiBitc;  the  people  of  Moccasin,  Arizona. 

4.  Yti+ita;  not  really  Ute,  living  round  Cedar  City,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty. 

5.  Qanfiac;  northeast  of  Milford,  Utah. 

6.  SiiBu'ts;  south  of  their  reservation,  on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado. 

Linguistically,  as  already  explained,  the  Paiute  belong  with  the 
Ute,  but,  according  to  the  Shivwits,  they  never  came  into  contact  with 
the  Uintah  in  the  old  days,  and  this  was  likewise  asserted  with  reference 
to  the  Navajo.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Moapa  informant  said  that  the 
Navajo  were  sometimes  seen  at  St.  George  and  had  been  in  the  Paiute 
country  a  long  time  ago.  Of  the  Mu'qwits — meaning  evidently  the  Hopi 
— the  Paiute  merely  knew  by  report.  The  Shivwits  occasionally  fought 
with  the  Walapai  in  the  old  days;  in  recent  years  the  latter  have  visited 
the  Moapa.  Some  “Shoshoni”  from  about  Reno,  i.e.,  doubtless  Paviotso, 
sometimes  came  down  to  the  Moapa.  My  Moapa  interpreter  has  seen 
Mohave  at  Needles,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  there  was  contact 
between  these  two  peoples  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake  regard  the  Shoshoni  as  their  best 
friends.  They  did  not  fight  with  the  Washo,  but  neither  did  they  enter- 
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tain  any  friendly  relations  with  them.  Their  principal  enemies  were  the 
Pitt  River  Indians,  who  used  to  live  about  Stillwater,  but  were  driven 
out  to  California  by  the  Paviotso.  There  is  a  tradition  of  the  Paviotso 
killing  the  Pitt  River  near  Honey  Lake.  Sometimes  they  would  come, 
however,  to  attack  the  Paviotso.  Horses  and  guns  were  first  obtained 
by  the  Paviotso  from  the  ’Forty-niners  emigrating  to  California. 

The  Ignacio  Ute  gave  the  following  as  the  names  of  their  old 
bands 

1.  Mowdtsi;  about  Cimarron,  Colorado. 

2.  Kapfita  +  u;  the  people  near  the  present  Ignacio  Agency. 

3.  Wimnenutci;  the  Navajo  Springs  Indians. 

4.  Paiyutsi;  the  “Paiute”  near  Navajo  Springs,  but  on  the  Utah  side. 

5.  Towutsi  Paiytitsi;  genuine  Paiute  in  Nevada. 

6.  4  aparka+u;  Wild-carrot  Eaters,  the  Uintah  Ute. 

7.  Mowatawiwadziu;  Ouray  Ute. 

8.  Tavl-wadziu;  those  formerly  west  of  Denver. 

9.  PagQwadziu;  west  of  the  Uintah. 

Of  these  the  Mowatsi  correspond  to  the  Moache  of  the  Handbook ; 
the  Kapfita+u  to  the  Capote;  the  Wfmenutci  to  the  Wiminuche,  the 
laparka+u  to  the  Yampa;  the  Tavfwadziu  presumably  to  the  Tabe- 
guache.  The  inclusion  of  the  Paiute  is  intelligible  on  linguistic  grounds. 

The  Ute  were  a  warlike  people  and  fought  various  neighboring 
tribes,  including  the  Navajo,  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  Comanche  and  Shoshoni.1 

The  V  ind  River  Shoshoni  spoke  of  having  once  been  together  with 
the  Comanche.  They  also  traveled  and  intermarried  with  the  Bannock. 
When  my  informant  was  a  small  boy  his  people  were  in  the  Fort  Bridger 
country  and  then  the  Shoshoni  split  up  into  the  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
branches.  (Of  course  Shoshoni  groups  had  been  in  Idaho  long  before 
this,  as  proved  by  Lewis  and  Clark’s  narrative.)  The  fact  that  Washakie 
is  regarded  as  half  Flathead  indicates  that  the  Wind  River  no  less  than 
the  Lemhi  came  into  contact  with  Salish  tribes.  The  Arapaho  were 
considered  the  principal  enemies;  in  lesser  degree  the  Crow,  Dakota, 
Cheyenne,  Gros  Ventre.  The  French  (Yuhundaibo)  were  the  first  whites 
encountered;  the  Shoshoni  obtained  a  few  colts  from  them  in  exchange 
for  buffalo  hides  and  also  got  flintlocks  from  them.  The  Spaniards 
(Toyaraibo)  came  later  when  the  Shoshoni  already  had  possession  of 
fiiearms.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Shoshoni  have  been  given  in  a  previous 
publication.2 


=Low!ea206Ury'  232 1  Kroeber-  <a>.  8:  Reed,  83  et  passim. 
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ECONOMIC  LIFE. 

With  an  exception  to  be  noted  presently  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans 
did  not  cultivate  the  soil.  Nevertheless  they  were  largely  dependent  on 
vegetable  food,  which,  as  Chamberlin  has  pointed  out  for  the  Gosiute 
south  and  west  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  even  took  precedence  of  meat  diet.1 
His  remarks  have  indeed  a  much  wider  application,  for  with  the  exception 
of  the  Shoshoni  and  the  Ute  these  tribes  did  relatively  little  hunting  of 
large  animals,  and  even  the  Lemhi  were  largely  vegetarians  and  did  not 
disdain  such  small  game  as  grasshoppers  and  ants.  Probably  all  the 
tribes  depended  in  some  measure  on  small  animals,  thus  the  Moapa  men¬ 
tion  the  use  of  rats,  lizards,  and  turtles.  The  wretched  existence  of  one 
of  the  poorer  groups,  presumably  encountered  somewhere  in  LTtah,  is 
thus  graphically  pictured  by  Father  De  Smet: — 

The  principal  portion  of  the  Soshoco  territory  is  covered  with  wormwood,  and 
other  species  of  artemisia,  in  which  the  grasshoppers  swarm  by  myriads;  these  parts 
are  consequently  most  frequented  by  this  tribe.  When  they  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
they  hunt  together.  They  begin  by  digging  a  hole,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter  by 
four  or  five  deep;  then,  armed  with  long  branches  of  artemisia,  they  surround  a  field 
of  four  or  five  acres,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  They  stand  about  twenty  feet  apart,  and  their  whole  work  is  to  beat  the  ground, 
so  as  to  frighten  up  the  grasshoppers  and  make  them  bound  forward.  They  chase 
them  toward  the  center  by  degrees — that  is,  into  the  hole  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Their  number  is  so  considerable  that  frequently  three  or  four  acres  furnish  grasshop¬ 
pers  sufficient  to  fill  the  reservoir  or  hole. 

The  Soshocos  stay  in  that  place  as  long  as  this  sort  of  provision  lasts.  They,  as 
well  as  other  mortals,  have  their  tastes.  Some  eat  the  grasshoppers  in  soup,  or  boiled; 
Others  crush  them  and  make  a  kind  of  paste  from  them,  which  they  dry  in  the  sun  or 
before  the  fire;  others  eat  them  en  appalas — that  is,  they  take  pointed  rods  and  string 
the  largest  ones  on  them;  afterward  these  rods  are  fixed  in  the  ground  before  the 
fire,  and,  as  they  become  roasted,  the  poor  Soshocos  regale  themselves  until  the 
whole  are  devoured. 

As  they  rove  from  place  to  place,  they  sometimes  meet  with  a  few  rabbits,  and 
take  some  grouse,  but  seldom  kill  deer  or  other  large  animals.2 


Hunting  and  Fishing. 

The  Paiute  hunted  mountain  sheep  and  deer,  the  latter  being  appar¬ 
ently  more  common  in  the  Kaibab  region.  Dogs  were  used  to  hunt  the 
larger  game.  Wbgo'huwa,  a  To'+intesa+u  seen  at  Moapa,  recollected 
tracking  a  mountain  sheep  for  three  or  four  days  without  anything  to  eat. 
He  would  use  its  cleaned-out  paunch  as  a  water  bag.  After  killing  it  he 


‘Chamberlin,  335. 

-De  Smet,  vol.  3,  1033. 
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would  carry  it  home  on  his  back  by  means  of  a  rope  made  of  wu’o'ib * 
weed.  Sometimes  three  or  four  men  formed  a  party  for  hunting  mountain 
sheep,  one  of  them  scaring  the  quarry  toward  the  rest.  All  who  partici¬ 
pated  were  entitled  to  a  share.  The  long  sinews  from  the  backbone  were 
taken  for  thread  to  sew  moccasins,  and  the  skins  were  made  into  women’s 
dresses.  Some  hunters  would  hide  near  the  watering-place  and  kill  the 
mountain  sheep  when  they  came  there  to  drink.  When  the  weather  was 
hot  it  sometimes  happened  that  hunters  perished  from  thirst. 

The  rabbit  undoubtedly  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
The  importance  attached  to  its  chase  is  indicat  ed  by  the  fact  that  as  among 
the  Washo  a  special  functionary  existed  to  superintend  the  proceedings.1 
Among  the  Shivwits  he  would  call  out  to  the  men  to  get  ready  for  the 
hunt  and  took  the  lead,  stationing  the  men  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  camp,  where  a  big  fire  was  built.  Nets  were  put  up  in  a  wide 
circle,  and  the  rabbits  would  get  entangled  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
engage  themselves.  Then  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  excitement  with 
yelling  and  whooping.  Sometimes  they  would  hit  rabbits  with  arrows; 
some  had  no  nets.  This  process  of  snaring  was  repeated  every  day. 
Some  men  killed  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  a  day,  others  only  one  rabbit. 
Each  day  they  would  hunt  in  a  different  direction.  This  communal 
hunt  with  its  concomitant  social  organization  was  characteristic  of  the 
winter  time  when  all  the  Shivwits  came  together.  Apart  from  the  rabbit 
chase  the  authority  of  the  “rabbit  boss”  was  nil,  and  after  hunting 
together  the  several  Shivwits  families  would  separate.  The  bones  of  the 
rabbits  were  not  thrown  away  but  pounded  very  fine  and  thus  eaten  with 
the  meat.  From  rabbit  skins  the  Indians  made  blankets. 

In  the  old  days  the  Shivwits  did  not  use  the  rabbit  stick  at  all. 
Sometimes  a  man  would  go  out  hunting  by  himself  with  a  long  pole, 
which  he  would  insert  into  the  rabbit  hole  and  twist  round,  thereupon 
pulling  out  his  victim. 

The  rabbit  hunt  was  probably  an  important  communal  undertaking 
of  all  the  Paiute  groups.  Powell  writes: — 

They  get  many  rabbits,  sometimes  with  arrows,  sometimes  with  nets.  They  make 
a  net  of  twine,  made  of  the  fibers  of  a  native  flax.  Sometimes  this  is  made  a  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  is  placed  in  a  half  circular  position,  with  wings  of  sagebrush. 
They  have  a  circle  hunt,  and  drive  great  numbers  of  rabbits  into  the  snare,  when  they 
are  shot  with  arrows.2 

According  to  Wogo'huwa  the  net  was  of  wu’o'ib'  twine  and  was 
larger  tor  jack-rabbits  than  tor  cottontails.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  people 


marrett,  (b),  12. 
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would  drive  the  rabbits  while  four  or  five  tended  the  net.  They  would 
catch  thirty  or  forty  a  day. 

Rabbits  were  cooked  in  hot  ashes.  Dellenbaugh  writes:— 

Dexterously  stripping  off  the  skins  they  slit  open  the  abdomen,  removed  the 
entrails,  and,  after  squeezing  out  the  contents  by  drawing  between  thumb  and 
fingers,  they  replaced  the  interminable  string  in  the  cavity,  closing  the  aperture  with 
the  ears,  and  stowed  the  carcass  in  the  hot  ashes  for  a  few  minutes.1 

The  Paviotso  had  a  communal  antelope  hunt  with  a  pound  into  which 
the  game  was  driven  (see  section  on  “Ceremonies  and  Dances”),  and  also 
communal  duck,  mud-hen,  and  rabbit  hunts.  Individual  hunters  stalked 
deer  and  antelope;  they  approached  the  game  wearing  a  deer  or  antelope 
head  with  the  antlers  and  mimicking  the  actions  of  their  victims.  This 
practice  is  called  tu'hu-itaqwa.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  sneak  up 
close  to  the  herd,  and  shoot  an  annual,  which  was  then  pursued  till  it  fell 
down.  A  strong  man  might  also  run  down  an  antelope  by  tracking  it  for 
one  or  two  days  before  shooting  at  all.  The  antelope  lived  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  not  in  the  valley. 

The  duck  and  mud-hen  hunting  was  executed  under  the  leadership 
of  two  head  men.  One  of  them  would  tell  the  people :  “On  such  and  such 
a  day  each  of  you  shall  make  a  tide  boat  for  himself.  The  next  day  you 
shall  make  arrows.  Two  days  after  finishing  the  arrows  you  shall  start.” 
They  would  go  on  the  water  about  daylight,  led  by  one  of  the  head  men. 
There  might  be  as  many  as  thirty  or  more  men  in  the  party.  They  were 
led  through  the  tide  rushes  out  on  the  lake,  where  ducks  and  mud-hens 
were  sighted.  The  hens  would  try  to  hide.  Then  they  would  divide 
into  two  parties,  each  led  by  one  head  man,  and  surround  the  flocks. 
When  they  had  shot  enough,  they  went  home.  That  evening  the  head 
men  told  them  to  come  again  in  twro  days  for  another  hunt.  They  would 
scare  the  ducks  from  a  small  into  a  big  lake.  Then  the  head  man  said, 
“In  three  days  from  now  we  will  go  close  and  camp  there.  We’ll  start 
early.”  Then  they  would  go  through  the  tule  on  their  rafts,  sometimes 
driving  the  ducks  out  on  dry  land.  Ducks  were  also  caught  in  nets 
( puhii'kwana )  stretched  between  long  sticks  stuck  into  the  water.  From 
a  Fallon  informant  I  obtained  two  canvas-back  decoys  (Fig.  1),  the 
birdskins  of  which  were  fitted  over  a  tule  body. 

The  rabbit-hunt  is  likewise  under  the  direction  of  a  special  manager; 
at  Fallon  the  office  is  filled  by  Billy  Springer.  Usually  the  Paviotso  of 
Wadsworth,  Walker  River,  and  other  localities  are  invited  to  participate. 
The  visitors  stay  with  the  Fallon  people  as  long  as  the  hunt  lasts— say 
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ten  or  fifteen  days— then  return  home  after  drying  the  meat.  November 
is  the  proper  time.  When  Springer  was  a  boy  nets  were  still  in  vogue,  but 
nowadays  only  guns  are  used.  There  is  no  general  distribution  of  the 
spoils;  everyone  takes  his  own  kill  and  saves  the  hides  therefrom.  The 
women  go  along  to  cook,  taking  the  children  along.  The  men  do  not 
return  to  camp  for  a  midday  meal,  but  only  at  sundown  since  they  have 
to  go  a  considerable  distance. 


Fig.  1  (50.1-7934).  Canvas-back  Decoy,  Birdskin  over  Tule  Body,  Paviotso. 

In  the  old  days  a  fire  was  first  made  every  morning  of  the  hunt  and 
all  the  men  woidd  gather  there  to  get  instructions  from  the  head  man  of 
the  hunt.  Practically  everyone  then  had  a  net.  They  would  stretch  the 
nets,  several  next  to  one  another.  The  head  man  bade  the  people  start  in 
two  directions  and  later  come  together.  A  rectangle  of  nets  was  made  six 
times  a  day,  three  times  on  the  way  from  home  and  as  many  times  on  the 
return  trip.  The  men  took  positions  in  one  horizontal  line  inside  the 
nets  and  nearest  the  fire,  then  proceeded  toward  the  opposite  side.  Some 
rabbits  would  run  counter  to  the  line  of  the  advancing  hunters  but  only 
ran  into  the  nets,  whereupon  the  owner  of  such  nets  seized  his  catch. 
Other  rabbits  were  dispatched  with  arrows  as  they  ran  past  the  line  of 
hunters.  The  line  of  nets  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  hunters  was  longer 
than  theirs.  One  informant  said  this  communal  hunt  was  kept  up  for  a 
month. 

The  Gosiute  practised  a  communal  hunt  for  both  antelope  and 
rabbits,  driving  the  game  through  a  V-shaped  enclosure  and  killing  their 
victims  at  the  apex.  Deer  and  antelope  were  also  driven  down  precipices.1 
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As  would  be  expected  from  their  location,  the  Ute  shared  the  traits 
of  the  Plains  as  well  as  the  Plateau  Indians  in  their  economic  activities. 
They  hunted  buffalo  and  elk  as  well  as  deer  and  rabbits.  The  practice  of 
eagle-catching  in  pits  by  the  Uintah  may  perhaps  also  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  as  a  typical  Plains  feature.  Large  game  was  killed  in  the 
late  fall  or  winter.  Deer  were  driven  to  a  deep  pit  between  the  converg¬ 
ing  arms  of  a  sagebrush  enclosure;  this  was  done  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Duchesne.  Buffalo  (qutc)  were  pursued  on  fast  horses  and  the  kill  divided 
into  small  pieces.  Rabbits  were  hunted  communally;  the  Uintah  used 
nets,  made  from  bark  fiber,  but  the  White  River  band  (according  to  Little 
Jim)  did  not.  Sometimes  jack-rabbits  were  hunted  on  horseback.  If 
the  rabbits  were  in  the  thick  brush  the  Ute  would  set  fire  to  the  brush 
and  kill  the  rabbits,  which  then  ran  out  of  their  hiding-place. 

The  Shoshoni  likewise  display  a  mingling  of  Plains  and  Plateau 
traits.  In  the  winter  buffalo  were  pursued  on  snowshoes  ( dzinku )  of  large 
oval  shape  made  by  the  men;  the  animals  were  run  into  deep  snow  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves.  Before  the  people  had  horses 
they  would  surround  a  herd  and  close  in  on  them ;  the  buffalo  very  rarely 
attempted  to  break  through,  but  merely  would  go  round  and  round  with¬ 
in  the  circle.  When  a  man  crawled  up  to  a  herd  alone,  he  hardly  ever  got 
more  than  one  animal.  After  horses  were  obtained  the  surround  was  no 
longer  necessary.  My  informant  never  heard  of  running  buffalo  down  a 
cutbank.  Mountain-sheep  were  pursued  with,  say,  four  dogs,  which 
chased  the  animals  till  they  were  exhausted  and  brought  to  bay  on  a  rock. 
In  pursuing  antelope  a  hunter  covered  himself  with  an  antelope  head  with 
the  horns ;  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  quarry  he  imitated  a  grazing 
antelope  and  thus  sneaked  up  to  the  animals  till  he  was  able  to  shoot 
one  or  two. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  deny  having  eaten  roasted  ants,  but  they 
did  not  scorn  small  game.  Ground-hogs  were  driven  out  of  their  holes 
with  a  very  sharp  barbed  stick.  A  trap  was  used  for  a  species  of  squirrel, 
so  that  the  animal  nibbling  at  the  bait  would  pull  down  a  big  rock  on 
itself.  Rabbits  would  sometimes  run  into  a  rotten  log.  Then  the  hunter 
plugged  up  the  hole  with  sagebrush  and  started  a  fire,  fanning  the  smoke 
into  the  log.  After  a  while  the  victim  attempted  to  get  out,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  plug.  When  it  stopped  squealing,  the  hole  was  un¬ 
covered  and  the  dead  rabbit  was  pulled  out.  Hunters  also  hung  snares 
of  tough  bark  fiber  from  trees  and  scared  the  rabbits  into  the  nooses. 

While  I  find  no  reference  in  either  my  notes  or  the  earlier  writers  to 
the  eating  of  fish  by  the  Paiute,  other  Shoshoneans  made  extensive  use 
of  this  article  of  diet. 
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The  construction  of  willow  weirs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  was  noted  by  Stansbury1  and  this  custom  was  also  described  by  one 
of  my  Uintah  informants.  The  Ute,  he  said,  would  stand  in  the  water, 
catch  the  fish  by  the  tail  as  it  entered  the  fence  and  move  their  hands 
up  to  its  head.  It  would  struggle  and  sometimes  make  its  escape,  other¬ 
wise  they  hit  it  on  the  head  with  a  stick  and  killed  it.  Sometimes  the 
fish  were  thrown  out  by  men  to  the  women,  who  would  split  them  in  two, 
remove  the  bones,  and  hang  the  fish  up  on  a  frame  for  drying.  The  dried 
fish  were  stored  in  caches  and  eaten  in  the  fall.  Fish  were  also  cut  into 
pieces  and  boiled  in  earthen  vessels.  They  were  shot  with  barbed  arrows, 
the  hunters  at  times  pursuing  them  on  grass  rafts.  An  Indian  of  the 
White  River  band  said  that  though  this  was  a  Uintah  custom,  no  such 
rafts  were  used  by  the  White  River  people. 

The  Paviotso  fished  extensively,  catching  mountain  trout  in 
Pyramid  and  Muddy  Lakes,  and  other  species  in  other  localities  such  as 
the  Humboldt  River,  which  were  dried  for  winter  use.2 

Wilson  repeatedly  refers  to  fishing  by  the  Shoshoni  and  specifically 
mentions  trout  and  salmon.  He  describes  women  and  children  fishing 
through  the  ice  of  Jefferson  River  and  tells  how  he  himself  would  angle 
with  a  line  made  from  horse-tail  hair.3 

Vegetable  Food. 

Agriculture  was  wholly  lacking  among  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans, 
excepting  only  the  Paiute;  and  even  in  this  tribe  it  was  confined  to  the 
Shivwits  and  Kaibab  bands.  The  Moapa  distinctly  denied  having  raised 
corn  before  the  coming  of  the  whites.  From  the  Shivwits  the  following 
brief  account  was  obtained.  The  Indians  planted  both  corn  ( hawii'B l) 
and  squashes  ( pdran&rd )  before  white  contact.  Irrigation  was  employed. 
Ditches  were  dug  with  an  implement  called  passau'u,  which  was  shaped 
with  a  sharp  rock.  Along  the  Colorado  River  driftwood  furnished  the 
material,  elsewhere  a  species  of  willow  or  the  mesquite.  The  ground  was 
watered  from  the  spring  before  planting  the  seeds.  When  the  water  had 
not  quite  dried  up,  the  men  dug  holes  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick  (ayd'ts), 
while  the  women  inserted  the  seeds.  The  earth  was  removed  and  later 
heaped  up  with  the  hands.  When  the  plants  came  up,  a  second  irrigation 
was  customary.  One  corncob  was  used  to  shell  another,  and  the  seeds 
were  ground  on  a  metate  ( mciR ). 
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It  is  more  than  probable  that  even  among  the  corn-planting  Paiute 
j  life  depended  mainly  on  seed-gathering  and  hunting,  as  among  the  other 
i  Plateau  Shoshoneans. 

A  full  discussion  of  Gosiute  ethno-botany  has  been  given  by  Cham¬ 
berlin  in  a  paper  already  cited.  My  own  relatively  meager  data  on  that 
of  other  Shoshoneans  follow. 

The  Moapa  gathered  various  seeds  growing  round  the  mountains 
and  prepared  them  for  the  winter.  Among  these  were  sunflower  seeds. 
When  the  mesquite  ripened  the  people  would  come  down  from  the  moun- 
j  tains  and  dry  them  for  the  winter.  At  present  cassava  melons  and  water¬ 
melons  are  extensively  planted.  Pine-nuts  were  and  are  used  to  a  con- 
|  sideiable  extent.  Practically  all  the  IVloapa  left  for  a  pine-nutting  expe- 
!  dition  in  the  middle  of  September,  1915,  and  did  not  expect  to  return 
.  before  some  time  in  October.  When  I  arrived  among  the  Shivwits  in 
1  the  second  half  of  September,  they,  too,  had  departed  to  gather  pinon 
I  nuts  and  though  some  returned  after  a  short  time  they  were  preparing  to 
go  out  again  foi  the  same  purpose.  Of  the  Ixaibab  Powell  writes  as 
follows: — 

They  gather  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  as  sunflowers,  golden  rods,  and  grasses, 
lor  this  purpose  they  have  large  conical  baskets,  which  hold  two  or  more  bushels. 
The  women  carry  them  on  their  backs,  suspended  from  their  foreheads  by  broad 
straps,  and  with  a  smaller  one  in  the  left  hand,  and  a  willow-woven  fan  in  the  right, 
they  walk  among  the  grasses,  and  sweep  the  seed  into  the  smaller  basket,  which  is 
emptied  now  and  then  into  the  larger,  until  it  is  full  of  seeds  and  chaff;  then  they 
winnow  out  the  chaff  and  roast  the  seeds.  They  roast  these  curiously;  they  put  the 
seeds,  with  a  quantity  of  red  hot  coals,  into  a  willow  tray,  and,  by  rapidly  and  dex¬ 
terously  shaking  and  tossing  them,  keep  the  coals  aglow,  and  the  seeds  and  tray  from 
burning.  As  if  by  magic,  so  skilled  are  the  crones  in  this  work  they  roll  the  seeds 
to  one  side  of  the  tray,  as  they  are  roasted,  and  the  coals  to  the  other.1  (There 
follows  the  description  of  grinding  the  seeds  on  a  metate,  for  which  see  below.) 

The  Ute  likewise  depended  partly  on  vegetable  food.  In  August 
1849,  Stansbury  encountered  a  group  of  naked  Indian  women  and  girls 
gathering  grass-seeds  in  the  valley  of  Ogden’s  Creek  for  their  winter 
provisions,  “with  their  baskets  dangling  at  their  backs.”  At  an  aban¬ 
doned  campsite  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake  the  same  observer  found  “a 
quantity  of  some  species  of  seeds  which  they  had  been  beating  out,” 
and  the  grinding  of  seeds  into  a  kind  of  flour  between  two  flat  stones  is 
noted  in  another  connection.2  A  Whiterocks  informant  explained  that 
formerly  old  women  would  go  up  the  mountains  in  quest  of  berries,  tak¬ 
ing  along  willow  baskets  with  a  burden  strap.  The  women  would  reach 
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for  the  berries  and  throw  them  into  the  baskets.  On  returning  home  they 
spilled  the  berries  out  on  the  ground  and  dried  them,  then  put  them  back 
into  the  baskets,  dug  a  big  pit  and  put  the  berries  in  their  containers  into 
the  ground,  covering  up  the  hole  with  dirt.  In  the  winter  when  other 
supplies  were  lacking  they  would  take  the  berries  from  these  caches. 
Chokecherries  were  also  gathered  by  the  women  in  the  mountains.  They 
were  mashed  together  with  the  pits.  They  formed  the  pounded  mass  into 
round  lumps,  which  were  allowed  to  dry,  put  into  small  sacks,  and  stored 
until  the  springtime.  Another  kind  of  berries,  qwu’ks,  was  likewise 
pounded  on  a  stone  and  cached  for  the  spring. 

Among  the  Paviot.so  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  Fallon  the  old  foodstuffs 
and  apparatus  pertaining  to  them  are  still  very  much  in  evidence  (1914). 
In  several  settlements  I  observed  women  cutting  barley  with  sickles  and 
putting  the  grain  into  large  conical  burden  baskets  after  the  fashion  of 
the  old  seed-gatherers;  seeds  were  extensively  eaten,  and  metates  were 
everywhere  noteworthy  household  articles.  Probably  most  of  the  seeds 
were  boiled  as  mush  in  basketry  vessels,  but  some  were  eaten  unboiled. 
Generally  they  were  stored  in  underground  caches  in  the  fall.  A  great 
number  of  different  seeds  were  mentioned  and  samples  were  produced  of 
several.  The  method  of  treatment  is  somewhat  different  for  different 
species.  My  informants  mentioned  the  following  vegetable  foodstuffs: 
t'uBd,  pine-nuts;  tuyu,  an  asparagus-like  sweetgrass;  ya’pa,  which  is 
found  in  clayey  soil  and  resembles  the  sweet  potato;  qdgi,  wild  carrot; 
mud,  garlic-like,  growing  in  dry  flat  country;  Uniits,  little  onions;  &bi; 
a’qo ';  kusidk ’;  qd yd,  very  small  black  seeds;  wa+i,  sand-grass;  a’tsd; 
warn;  tubus,  a  huskless  valley  seed. 

Like  the  other  Shoshoneans,  the  Paviotso  gathered  pine-nuts  in  the 
summer,  laying  up  supplies  for  the  winter.  Indeed,  they  are  sometimes 
called  Pine-nut  eaters.1  The  nuts  are  shelled  by  striking  them  with  the 
muller  (tusu) ,  then  they  are  ground  into  flour  with  the  same  implement. 
The  flour  is  put  into  a  semi-globular  basket,  diluted  with  water,  and 
stirred  with  a  stirrer  (bat!u)  of  pinon  wood.  Then  the  mixture,  con¬ 
taining  small  particles,  is  emptied  into  cups,  one  cup  for  each  participant 
of  the  feast,  and  drunk.  The  stirrer  is  a  looped  stick  of  pinon  wood  like 
that  described  and  figured  by  Barrett  for  the  Washo;2  the  green  stick  is 
hardened  in  the  fire.  In  gathering  pinon  nuts  a  conical  basket  called 
tuBd-qwana  or  tu'ba-yawund  is  used;  it  was  formerly  furnished  with  a 
thick  buckskin  carrying-strap.  Sam  Dick  said  that  both  sexes  partici- 
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pate  in  these  expeditions:  the  men  climbing  the  trees  with  the  smaller 
type  of  conical  twined  openwork  baskets,  while  the  women  wait  below 
with  the  larger  type,  into  which  the  men  throw  the  nuts.  At  Lovelocks, 
Nevada,  the  constable,  Mr.  Wolf,  as  well  as  the  Indian  policeman,  Frank 
Rhodes,  told  me  that  when  the  trees  are  not  very  high  the  Paviotso  fit  a 
long  willow  pole  with  a  hook  of  some  other  kind  of  wood  and  knock  down 
the  burrs,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  climbing.  Rhodes  said  that 
nowadays  the  people  limit  their  nutting  trips  to  a  period  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  or  at  most  a  month,  but  that  formerly  they  used  to  go  away 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

The  yellow  powder  of  the  tsima  flower  was  drunk  with  water  and 
seeds. 

The  seeds  were  gathered  in  September  in  slues  and  ground  on 
metates  ( wi'kwa )  in  the  winter.  Later  in  the  fall  they  used  to  get  ward 
seeds,  which  in  flour  form  are  called  wattd.  The  wad’1  seeds  grow  in  the 
mountains  on  sandy  soil  and  are  gathered  in  July.  They  are  spread  on 
one  side  of  the  metate  and  separated  from  the  black  husks,  which  are 
discarded.  Then  the  metate  is  turned  over,  and  the  tusu  muller  is  used  in 
place  of  the  separator.  The  stone  slab  rested  on  a  large  basketry  tray 
(turn6)  during  the  work  of  separation.  The  tray  was  moved  from  one  side 
to  another  so  as  to  throw  out  the  husks.  This  kind  of  meal  may  be  drunk 
either  cold  or  boiled.  The  ats’a  seeds  grow  in  the  valley.  They  are  not 
shelled  with  the  separator,  but  roasted  with  live  coals  in  a  tray  and  then 
put  on  a  metate,  ground  into  flour,  put  into  a  round  basket,  mixed  with 
cold  water,  stirred  and  drunk.  I  had  some  aBudz  seeds  prepared  for  me. 
The  metate  rested  on  a  tu'm°  tray.  The  seeds  were  rubbed  with  a 
sidewise  movement  into  the  tray  in  order  to  loosen  the  shells,  which 
were  then  shaken  out  of  the  tray  and  into  another  tu'm°  together  with  the 
dust  by  means  of  a  curious  sidewise  motion.  The  metate  was  reversed, 
and  the  seeds  placed  on  it  reduced  to  flour  with  the  tusu  by  a  forward  and 
backward  motion. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  said  that  about  August  their  women  used 
to  gather  roots,  storing  them  in  bags  for  the  winter.  Wild  carrots  were 
used  all  the  time  and  are  still  gathered  in  the  fall.  They  used  a  digging- 
stick  of  greasewood.  Chokecherries  and  sarvisberries  were  pounded  up 
and  dried,  and  gooseberries  were  dried,  but  neither  cherries  nor  berries 
were  mixed  with  meat. 

The  Ute  ground  and  boiled  sunflower  seeds,  which  were  cached  for 
the  winter.  Tule  seeds  were  used  for  food.  The  wicx  root  was  pounded 
up  and  the  seeds  used  as  soap  for  washing. 
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Metates. 

The  Shoshoneans  of  Utah  and  Nevada  employ  the  metate  to  reduce 
their  seeds  to  meal. 

Among  the  Paiute  of  Moapa  the  metate  (mar)  is  used  only  on  one 
side;  the  muller  is  called  mu’  a  (Fig.  3).  Powell  writes  as  follows  about 
the  Ivaibab  method: — 

.  .  .  they  grind  the  seeds  intu  a  fine  flour,  and  make  it  into  cakes  and  mush.  .  .  For  a 
mill,  they  use  a  large  flat  rock,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  another  small  cylindrical 
one  in  their  hands.  They  sit  prone  on  the  ground,  hold  the  flat  rock  between  the  feet 
and  legs,  then  fill  their  laps  with  seeds,  making  a  hopper  to  the  mill  with  their  dusky 
legs,  and  grind  by  pushing  the  seeds  across  the  larger  rock,  where  it  drops  into  a  tray. 
I  have  seen  a  group  of  women  grinding  together,  keeping  time  to  a  chant,  or  gossiping 
and  chatting,  while  the  younger  lassies  would  jest  and  chatter,  and  make  the  pine 
woods  merry  with  their  laughter.1 


Fig.  2  (50.1-7909,7907).  Paviotso  Metate  and  Muller. 


At  Whiterocks,  Utah,  I  saw  three  or  four  metates  in  my  interpreter’s 
house.  They  differed  from  those  of  the  Paviotso  in  being  trough-like, 
with  two  or  three  of  the  edges  rimmed.  They  had  been  dug  up  in  plough¬ 
ing  and  were  used  by  the  Ute  women  for  grinding  coffee.  I  also  saw  a 
smooth  slab  metate,  on  which  ripe  qo  seeds  were  said  to  be  ground.  My 
informants  said  that  the  flat,  and  the  rimmed  metates  were  used  in  the 
same  manner. 

Among  the  Paviotso  the  metate  ( matd’a )  was  still  in  constant  use 
in  every  encampment  in  the  summer  of  1914  (Fig.  2).  Thus  I  saw  a 
woman  grinding  qoyd  seeds  on  a  slab,  scrape  off  the  meal  with  her  fingers, 
and  put  it  into  a  tin  can.  Here  I  observed  what  I  could  discover  among 
no  other  Shoshonean  group, — a  difference  in  the  use  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  metate.  In  loosening  the  shells  of  certain  seeds  the  women  allow  the 
slab  to  rest  on  a  basketry  tray  (turn’6)  and  give  the  stone  separator 


■Powell,  127. 


Fig.  3.  Moapa  Woman  with  Metate  and  Muller. 
Fig.  4.  Moapa  Women  wearing  Basket  Hat. 
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Fig.  6. 

Fig.  5  a-c  (50.1-S639a,  7966,  7965).  Sandals,  a,  Shivwits;  b,  c,  Paviotso. 
Fig.  6.  Tule  I^odge  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Paviotso,  with  (  anvas  C  overing. 
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a 


b 

Fig.  7.  Moapa  House  of  Mohave  Pattern;  I),  Navaho  Springs  ITte  Shade 
with  Tipi  in  Background. 
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Fig.  8.  a,  Shivwits  Shelter;  b,  Model  of  Wind  River  Grass  Lodge. 
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b 

Fig.  9.  Types  of  Paviotso  Shelter  a,  Paviotso  Shelter,  Fallon,  Nevada; 
b.  Shelter  used  by  old  Paviotso  Women  in  Fallon,  Nevada. 
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( wiGwanu )  a  forward  and  sidewise  motion.  The  shells  are  then  thrown 
out  of  the  tray  by  a  peculiar  sidewise  movement.  Next  the  metate  is 
turned  over  on  the  other  side,  and  the  seeds  are  ground  with  another 
stone,  the  movement  of  this  muller  ( tusu )  being  of  the  familiar  forward 
and  backward  type.  But  the  use  of  the  metate  varies  with  the  seed  or 
nut  in  question.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  shelling  at  all  so  that  merely 
one  side  of  the  slab  is  employed;  in  others  the  shell  is  removed  by  a 
pounding  motion. 

Tobacco. 

It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  Shoshonean  Plateau  tribes  raised 
tobacco  but  smoked  various  substitutes.1  From  some  of  the  groups 
specific  statements  were  obtained. 

The  Paviotso  called  their  tobacco  puiBa'pu.  It  is  a  weed  growing 
several  feet  high  up  on  the  mountains.  To  improve  the  odor  the  leaves 
of  another  plant  were  mixed  with  it,  the  mixture  being  called  tu'mayd'a. 
A  straight  stone  pipe  was  formerly  used  by  medicinemen.  Sam  Dick  says 
the  stem  was  usually  of  tsiabi.  The  pipe  was  passed  to  the  right. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  say  they  first  got  tobacco  from  the  whites, 
one  informant  ascribing  its  introduction  to  Canadian  traders,  another  to 
the  French.2  They  smoked  bark-weed  from  the  mountains  and  used 
soapstone  pipes.  Old  men  used  to  smoke  a  good  deal,  women  never. 
The  pipe  was  always  passed  from  right  to  left.  It  was  never  offered  to 
the  cardinal  directions.  As  De  Smet  noted,  the  practices  connected  with 
smoking  were  largely  dependent  on  individual  dreams.  For  example, 
one  or  two  medicinemen  might  take  off  their  moccasins  before  smoking; 
another  man  thought  he  should  become  very  sick  it  he  smoked  at  all.3 

The  Moapa  smoked  a  weed  called  sawd-yoap1,  using  stone  pipes. 

According  to  Chamberlin,  the  Gosiute  smoked  Nicotiana  attcnuata 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  V actinium  caespitosum  and  Silene  mcnziesii.  The 
inner  bark  of  Cornus  stolonifera,  i.e.  kinnikinnick,  was  smoked  alone  or 
mixed  with  tobacco.4 

Dogs. 

Two  important  facts  seem  to  be  noteworthy  for  most  of  the  feho- 
shoneans:  dogs  were  used  in  the  chase  and  they  were  never  eaten. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  used  dogs  to  hunt  prairie-dogs,  rabbits, 
and  mountain  sheep;  they  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  their  one  domesticated 

»Cf.  Lowie,  212-214.  . 

*These  statements  are  of  course  not  irreconcilable. 

*See  Lowie,  212  f. 

4Chamberlin,  345. 
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animal.  They  did  not  employ  the  travois  but  packed  the  dogs  with  bags 
on  each  side.  Horses  were  not  eaten  except  when  the  people  were  in  very 
hard  circumstances.1 

The  Paviotso  hunted  antelope  with  dogs.  These  would  bark  and 
hold  the  game  at  bay  till  the  hunter  was  in  a  position  to  shoot  them. 

The  Moapa  similarly  pursued  mountain  sheep. 

Dress. 

The  rabbitskin  robe  probably  formed  a  universal  article  of  clothing 
among  the  Shoshonean  Plateau  peoples.  A  specimen  bought  from  the 
Shivwits  was  of  both  cottontail  and  jack-rabbit  skins.  The  Kaibab  en¬ 
countered  by  Powell  in  the  winter  time  wore  “to  some  extent  deerskin 
but  mainly  old  clothes  obtained  from  the  whites.  They  made  a  very 
warm  robe  out  of  rabbit  skins,  twisted  into  a  long  rope  and  then  sewed 
side  to  side  into  the  desired  size  and  shape.”2  But  in  the  warm  season 
these  people  went  practically  naked.  Powell  came  across  a  couple  at  the 
end  of  August  of  whom  the  man  was  “dressed  in  a  hat;  the  woman  in  a 
string  of  beads  only.”3  A  cloth  model  of  the  old  style  woman’s  dress 
from  Moapa  is  characterized  by  the  lack  of  sleeves  and  a  fringe  extend¬ 
ing  around  everywhere  except  round  the  armholes. 

At  present  the  only  aboriginal  article  of  clothing  worn  is  the  woman’s 
basket  hat  (Fig.  4).  At  Moapa  I  observed  that  many  of  the  women 
decorated  the  face  with  painted  designs,  the  paint  being  called  urrip1. 
One  woman  had  two  short  straight  lines  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  one 
line  being  about  half  an  inch  above  the  other.  Another  woman  had  two 
straight  lines,  which  ran  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  down  to  the  chin 
and  a  third  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  down  to  the  chin. 

The  Ute  had  rabbitskin  as  well  as  elk  and  deerskin  blankets.  Those 
of  rabbitskin  were  made  by  the  women  and  served  as  blankets  and  for 
winter  wrear.  In  the  historic  period  the  Plains  Indian  contact  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  costume  as  well  as  on  other  features  of  Ute  cul¬ 
ture.  Reed  describes  a  man’s  garment  as  comprising  elkhide  moccasins, 
deerskin  leggings,  a  cloth  gee-string,  a  shirt,  and  a  Navajo  blanket.4 

In  the  old  days  Ute  women  wore  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle  but 
without  braiding;  the  men  had  braids.  One  Navaho  Springs  Indian  was 
seen  with  two  braids  hanging  behind  the  ears.  Neither  sex  wore  any 


>Cf.  Lowie,  185. 

2Dellenbaugh,  178. 

3Powell,  104;  cf.  ibid.,  115,  126.  The  same  dearth  of  clothing  in  the  summer  is  reported  for  the 
Gosiute,  Wilson,  2. 

4Reed,  40. 
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hats.  At  Whiterocks  I  noted  a  young  girl  whose  forehead  was  decorated 
with  a  circle  painted  in  the  middle.  At  Navaho  Springs  most  of  the  men 
and  some  of  the  women  had  plucked  out  their  eyebrows. 

The  Paviotso  also  had  rabbitskin  capes  for  winter  wear.  They  were 
very  warm  and  lasted  three  or  even  four  winters.  Otherwise  their  main 
use  was  as  a  cover  when  sleeping.  The  men’s  costume  consisted  of  a 
buckskin  breechclout  and  fringed  leggings  secured  with  a  buckskin  cord. 
In  the  old  days  badger  skin  caps  were  occasionally  worn.  The  woman’s 
dress  was  of  antelope  skin  and  reached  down  just  below  the  knees. 
Women  did  not  wear  leggings  but  exposed  the  leg  between  footgear  and 
dress;  they  had  basket  hats.  For  babies  blankets  of  sagebrush  bark  were 
made,  and  a  boy’s  leggings  were  manufactured  from  deer  and  coyote 
hide.  The  Paviotso  used  a  porcupine  tail  for  a  comb,  also  the  dried  and 
doubled  roots  of  wild  rye. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  women  wore  buckskin  dresses  decorated 
with  elk  teeth  but  not  with  beadwork.  The  cut  of  the  dresses  was  like 
that  of  the  cloth  ones  worn  nowadays.  Some  were  decorated  all  over 
with  elk  teeth  in  front.  Leggings  were  of  buckskin  and  distinct  from  the 
moccasins.  Generally  speaking,  the  Plains  Indian  style  prevailed  among 
both  sexes. 

Formerly  young  Shoshoni  men  who  were  courting  girls  used  to 
pluck  out  their  eyebrows.  Among  the  Comanche  I  noticed  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  men  were  without  eyebrows  and  at  least  to  some  extent  the 
practice  extends  to  the  female  sex. 

The  hair  was  parted  by  some  Shoshoni  men  on  (he  side,  by  others  in 
the  middle.  It  was  not  braided  but  hung  down  loose  as  a  rule.  Once  in  a 
while  it  was  braided  and  wrapped  on  the  side,  but  this  was  rare.  In  the 
early  days  there  was  a  bang  in  the  center,  curled  on  a  stick.  They  never 
wore  a  big  braid  in  the  back,  but  all  had  a  little  braid  so  that  a  feather  or 
other  ornament  could  be  tied  to  it.  Wawanabidi  (1912)  had  his  hair  im¬ 
parted  but  brushed  up  pompadour  fashion  in  the  center  and  with  braids 
on  the  sides.  The  women  parted  their  hair  and  left  it  loose;  they  never 
braided  it  as  today.  The  parting  line  was  painted  red  and  still  is.  Old 
women  with  gray  hair  would  paint  it  red.  A  peaked  boy’s  cap  of  muskrat 
skin  with  two  rabbit’s  tails  for  tassels  is  described  by  Wilson.1 

The  Moapa  had  deerskin  moccasins  if  rich,  while  poor  people  wore 
jossweed  ( tsowaramp ')  sandals.  What  the  sandals  (Aw up)  were  like 
among  the  Paiute  was  determined  at  Shem,  where  a  model  pair  was 


'Wilson,  35. 
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secured  (Fig.  5a).  The  two  strings  pass,  each  on  one  side  of  the  second 
(next  to  the  big)  toe,  are  crossed  over  the  toe  and  then  pulled  through  the 
rear  loop,  against  which  the  heel  rests.  They  were  tied  in  front  on  the 
instep.  Sandals  were  worn  on  snow.  Both  men  and  women  used  them. 
Another  Shivwits  informant  said  that  sandals  were  worn  both  winter 
and  summer.  They  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  u  s,  a  plant  identified  bjr 
Powell  as  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet.1  In  the  winter  a  kind  of  bark 
called  ciindp  was  tied  on  the  sandals  across  the  foot  by  means  of  loops. 
Sandals  wore  out  more  rapidly  than  moccasins:  if  a  man  put  them  on  in 
the  morning  and  chased  mountain  sheep  they  were  worn  out  in  the  even¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  many  rocky  places  trodden.  Otherwise  they  lasted 
somewhat  longer. 

While  the  Moapa  and  Kaibab  Paiute  had  deerskin  moccasins,  the 
Shivwits  say  they  made  theirs  exclusively  of  mountain-sheep  skin. 

The  Ute  wore  hard-soled  buckskin  moccasins  (of  Plains  Indian 
style). 

The  Paviotso  wore  deerskin  moccasins  in  the  summer.  Skin  from 
the  tough  neck  of  the  deer  was  taken  for  the  sole.  Badgerskin  with  the 
hairy  side  in  was  used  for  winter  moccasins.  Softened  sagebrush  bark 
was  put  inside  to  keep  the  feet  warm.  According  to  one  informant, 
onlv  the  sole  was  of  badger  hide,  the  uppers  of  buckskin.  I  saw  a  pair  of 
woman’s  moccasins  with  a  cowhide  sole,  deerhide  uppers,  and  an  in¬ 
verted  U-shaped  piece  in  front,  crenate  at  the  top;  the  seam  was  in  the 
back.  Models  of  tide  sandals  in  openwork  twining  were  obtained  for  the 
Museum  (Fig.  5bc). 

Wind  River  Shoshoni  moccasins  were  formerly  all  of  buckskin;  the 
Arapaho  introduced  the  custom  of  having  hard  soles. 


Dwellings. 

In  the  summer  the  Moapa  and  the  To’  +  intesa+u  bands  used  a 
shade  of  rectangular  groundplan  called  hawdyan1 .  The  walls  were  formed 
of  brush  on  three  sides  and  the  sloping  roof  was  covered  with  the  same 
material.  The  winter  lodge  differed  inasmuch  as  the  To'  +  intesa+u  had 
cedar  houses  ( moyaqari ‘), — conical  structures  with  a  framework  of  cedar 
trees  tied  together  at  the  top  and  a  covering  of  ceclarbark  thick  enough  to 
keep  out  the  rain;  pieces  of  bark  were  tied  together  with  cord.  Possibly 
this  very  imperfect  description  was  meant  for  the  slab-house  type  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Barrett  from  the  Washo.2  There  was  a  fireplace  in  the 


lPowell,  126. 

2Barrett,  (b),  10,  pi.  II. 
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center  and  a  smoke  hole  above  it.  The  Moapa  lacked  cedars;  accord¬ 
ingly  they  substituted  a  framework  of  the  same  conical  shape  but  con¬ 
sisting  of  any  long  poles,  e.g.  willows,  and  used  dry  sawdp0  brush  for  a 
covering.  The  height  of  these  lodges  was  greater  than  a  man’s  stature. 
The  entrance  faced  away  from  the  wind  and  was  so  low  that  one  would 
stoop  in  entering.  Though  people  lived  near  to  one  another,  no  special 
arrangement  was  followed;  the  houses  were  scattered  without  any  plan 
but  all  faced  in  the  same  direction.  Here,  too,  the  fireplace  was  in  the 
middle;  the  husband  and  wife  slept  on  either  side  of  the  door,  unmarried 
members  of  the  household  in  the  rest  of  the  available  space.  The  Shiv- 
wits  used  the  cedar  lodge  throughout  the  year.  The  Mohave  type  of 
summer  house,1  which  Doctor  Spier  also  observed  among  the  Havasupai, 
was  noted  once  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  7a;  it  was  inhabited  by  my  principal 
Moapa  informant  and  his  wife.  An  approximation  to  the  Paiute  pat¬ 
tern  is  illustrated  by  the  Shivwits  hut  in  Fig.  8a. 

Fortunately  our  ideas  of  the  Paiute  houses  are  somewhat  clarified  by 
Dellenbaugh  and  Powell.  Speaking  of  the  Kaibab  band,  Dellenbaugh 
writes : — 

Their  wickiups,  about  seven  feet  high,  were  merely  a  lot  of  cedar  boughs,  set 
around  a  three-quarter  circle,  forming  a  conical  shelter,  the  opening  towards  the 
south.  In  front  they  had  their  fire,  with  a  mealing-stone  or  two,  and  round  about 
were  their  conical  and  other  baskets,  used  for  collecting  grass  seeds,  pinon  nuts,  and 
similar  vegetable  food,  which  in  addition  to  rabbits  formed  their  principal  subsistence.2 

Powell  illustrates  a  Paiute  settlement  (see  his  Fig.  43,  facing  p.  119). 
He  says: — 

During  the  inclement  season  they  live  in  shelters  made  of  boughs,  or  bark  of 
the  cedar,  which  they  strip  off  in  long  shreds.  In  this  climate,  most  of  the  year  is 
dry  and  warm,  and  during  such  time  they  do  not  care  for  shelter.  Clearing  a  small 
circular  space  of  ground,  they  bank  it  around  with  brush  and  sand,  and  wallow  in  it 
during  the  day,  and  huddle  together  in  a  heap  at  night,  men,  women,  and  children; 
buckskin,  rags,  and  sand.  They  wear  very  little  clothing,  not  needing  much  in  this 
lovely  climate.3 

The  Ute  of  Navaho Springs,  Colorado,  were  in  1912  among  the  most 
wretched  and  primitive  Indians  I  had  seen.  The  majority  were  living 
in  small  tipis  of  Plains  type,  covered  with  canvas.  Compared  with  the 
real  Plains  Indian  tipis,  however,  they  recalled  the  nickname  of  “Bad 
Lodges”  given  to  the  Ute  by  other  tribes.  Several  of  those  particularly 
noted  had  a  framework  of  eleven  poles,  with  two  additional  ones 
for  regulating  the  smoke  hole.  The  length  of  some  poles  lying  on 


handbook,  I,  921. 

2Dellenbaugh,  177  f. 
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the  ground  proved  to  be  about  seventeen  feet.  Inquiry  elicited  the 
important  fact  that  these  tipis  were  uniformly  erected  on  a  four- pole 
foundation.  Summer  shades  were  also  noted.  The  usual  type  is  the 
brush-covered  four-pole  structure  shown  in  Fig.  7b,  with  the  tipi  in  the 
background.  More  substantial  than  any  of  these  was  the  earth-covered 
dwelling  of  one  Ute  which  was  directly  patterned  on  the  Navajo  hogan 
and  was  said  to  be  unique.  An  Ignacio  informant  confirmed  the  state¬ 
ment  that  four  poles  were  used  as  a  foundation  by  the  Southern  Ute. 
Here  reference  was  made  to  a  conical  bark-walled  or  brush-covered 
wikiup  preceding  the  buffalo-skin  tipi.  Both  at  Ignacio  and  among  the 
Uintah  I  was  told  that  twelve  poles  were  used  for  the  tipi,  including  the 
two  on  the  outside  for  regulating  the  smoke.  A  Uintah  said  that  the 
poles  were  of  pine  wood,  and  either  elkskins,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  ten,  or  buffalo  skins  were  sewed  together  for  the  cover.  When 
skins  were  lacking,  a  smaller  cedarbark  lodge  of  round  shape  was 
put  up;  the  strips  of  bark  were  carried  from  a  great  distance.  When 
some  distance  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Stansbury  saw  some  conical 
lodges  “of  cedar  poles  and  logs  of  considerable  size,  thatched  with  bark 
and  branches,”  which  were  warm  and  comfortable.  They  were  presum¬ 
ably  the  as  yet  unoccupied  winter  quarters  of  Indians  then  (toward  the 
end  of  October)  pine-nutting.1  Passing  through  the  Reservation  I  saw 
some  conical  lodges  at  Ouray  differing  from  the  tipi  merely  in  having  a 
cover  of  brush ;  these  were  said  to  have  also  been  used  in  the  old  days 
for  a  summer  habitation.  The  skin-covering  of  tipis  was  sometimes 
painted,  but  not  with  pictures.  The  door  always  faced  east;  the  woman 
sat  by  the  door,  the  husband  in  the  rear,  and  visitors  took  up  correspond¬ 
ing  positions  according  to  sex.  The  skin  tipi  is  called  moyd'puqarr,  the 
bark  lodge  moyo'qan. 

The  Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake  distinguish  a  tide  lodge  ( caihinoBi , 
from  caihib0,  tule)  and  the  old-style  summer  shade  (huninorn,  ndnupia), 
which  faced  the  more  permanent  dwelling  and  had  the  form  of  a  roofless 
semicircular  brush  shelter  with  a  central  fireplace.  The  modern  shades 
are  called  haBd.  A  large  tule  wikiup  might  accommodate  as  many  as  a 
dozen  people.  The  poles  were  called  watdkwatna,  the  tule  shingles 
siwatu.  Men  and  women  cooperated  in  putting  up  the  wikiup,  the  former 
erecting  the  framework,  the  latter  making  and  tying  the  tule  shingles. 
At  Pyramid  Lake  I  saw  one  tule  lodge  with  an  additional  covering  of 
canvas  rags  (Fig.  6)  and  had  a  model  made,  which  differs  somewhat  in 
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shape.  Mooney  figures  a  wikiup,  presumably  from  Walker  River,  and 
describes  the  native  dwelling  as  a  “small  rounded  hut  of  tule  rushes  over 
a  framework  of  poles  with  the  ground  for  a  floor  and  the  fire  in  the  center 
and  almost  entirely  open  at  the  top.”1  The  last  part  of  the  statement 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  illustration.  It  appears  from  available  pic¬ 
tures  that  this  style  of  structure  while  round  in  groundplan  was  not 
very  regular  in  shape,  being  neither  distinctly  conical  nor  beehive-like. 

Among  the  Paviotso  of  Fallon  no  tide  wikiup  of  the  type  mentioned 
was  seen,  but  tide  shingles,  about  five  feet  square  with  three  supporting 
transverse  sticks  on  both  sides,  were  found  forming  the  walls  of  summer 
shades;  the  pairs  had  been  united  with  green  willows.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  shelter  observed,  which  was  used  by  some  old  women,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  9b.  It  consisted  of  two  separate  semicircular  sections.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  was  constructed  of  sticks  slightly  bent  over  at  the  top  with  small 
twigs  and  an  outer  covering  of  canvas  or  rags  on  one  half,  and  tide 
shingles  and  branches  on  the  other.  Jointly  the  two  sections  occupied  a 
space  of  about  ten  by  fifteen  feet.  There  was  nothing  even  remotely 
resembling  a  roof  but  a  small  canvas-covered  structure  of  sweatlodge  size 
(Fig.  9b)  was  immediately  adjoining  and  was  probably  used  as  a  bedroom. 
The  shade  harbored  a  metate  and  two  basketry  jugs,  while  a  cradle  and  a 
beadwork-hoop  were  leaning  against  the  outside. 

Lemhi  mythology  contains  references  to  grass  lodges  and  though  the 
Shoshoni  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  time  were  already  acquainted  with  skin 
tipis  they  constructed  grass  lodges  long  after.2  The  Wind  River  people 
describe  the  grass  lodge  as  similar  in  shape  to  the  tipi  but  lower  and 
smaller,  with  tall  dry  grass  tied  between  the  willow  poles.  My  informant 
recollected  seeing  it  in  use  when  a  child  but  soon  after  that  it  became 
obsolete.  These  huts  readily  caught  fire  and  burnt  up.  They  were  from 
seven  to  eight  feet  high,  the  size  depending  on  that  of  the  family;  they 
always  faced  east.  There  was  no  place  of  honor.  Such  lodges  were  for 
winter  use  and  were  never  moved.  In  the  summer  sagebrush  was  piled 
up  for  walls  and  this  was  also  substituted  when  grass  was  not  available. 
A  model  made  by  a  Wind  River  Shoshoni  is  shown  in  Fig.  8b.  Altogether 
the  grass  lodge  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Paviotso  tide  wikiup. 

Though  I  saw  one  tipi  erected  on  a  three-pole  foundation  and  was 
told  that  this  method  was  occasionally  employed,  the  predominant  style 
was  that  of  the  four-pole  foundation.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
what  type  was  employed  by  the  Northern  Shoshoni.  The  point  is  of 
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interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  ultimate  derivation  of  the  Ute  tipi.  From 
the  geographical  location  of  the  Ute  we  should  be  inclined  to  derive  their 
specifically  Plains  Indian  traits  from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  but 
since  the  tipi  of  these  peoples  is  of  the  three-pole  pattern  the  assumption 
is  untenable  in  this  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  knew  that  the 
Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi  Indians  used  the  four-pole  type,  we  should  have 
a  continuous  distribution  for  this  method  from  the  Blackfoot  and  Crow 
southward  to  the  Ute.  The  most  plausible  theory  would  then  be  that 
the  LTe  derived  the  tipi  from  the  Wind  River  Indians,  the  Wind  River 
from  the  Northern  Shoshoni,  and  the  latter  in  turn  from  their  Blackfoot 
or  Crow  neighbors. 

In  Wilson’s  book  there  are  reproduced  pictures  of  Shoshoni  lodges; 
the  illustration  of  a  brush-covered  conical  summer  dwelling  is  especially 
noteworthy.1 


Fire-Making.  • 

From  the  Shivwits  I  secured  a  model  firedrill  (m&runu + inump ) 
apparatus  (Museum  specimen  50.1-8646ab).  The  hearth  (ax)  was 
formerly  made  from  the  wood  of  the  qwinuuramp  bush,  which  grows  on 
the  Colorado  River,  but  for  lack  of  this  material  samdBiu  —  u+ip  wood  was 
substituted.  Pits  were  made  all  along  the  hearth.  The  drill  was  of 
mesquite  wood,  which  was  also  used  for  the  model;  unlike  the  Paviotso 
specimen  to  be  described  below,  it  consists  of  a  simple  shaft. 

I  did  not  get  any  account  of  the  Ute  firedrill.  One  old  informant  said 
he  had  never  made  fire  with  it  though  he  had  seen  others  do  it.  For 
tinder  the  Uintah  employed  the  bark  of  the  sagebrush  or  cedar.  People 
would  get  fire  from  a  person  who  had  some,  laying  down  a  stick  before 
him  by  way  of  remuneration.  Later  they  obtained  strike-a-lights  from 
the  Mexicans. 

The  Paviotso  braided  sagebrush  bark  into  torches  and  also  used  it 
for  tinder.  Their  drill  ( qoso” )  had  the  common  Shoshonean  characteristic 
of  being  composite  (50.1-7962a).2  Model  specimens  were  secured. 
The  standard  apparatus  was  described  as  comprising  a  willow  hearth 
with  four  pits  (Fig.  10)  and  a  drill  of  willow  with  a  sagebrush  tip. 
Doctor  Spier  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Havasupai  specimen 
also  has  four  pits.  My  interpreter  naively  supposed  that  it  would  take 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  make  fire  with  this  apparatus.  Sam  Dick 
made  a  shaft  of  cane  for  me,  stuffing  it  with  charred  grease  wood  as  far  as. 
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the  first  joint  (Fig.  11).  His  and  my  interpreter’s  combined  efforts  did 
not  quite  succeed  in  producing  fire  (Fig.  12),  but  Austin  who  substituted 
a  sagebrush  hearth  was  even  less  successful.  He  said  that  an  old  sott 
hearth  of  sagebrush  would  have  been  better.  His  drill  consisted  ot  a 
willow  shaft  to  which  a  nine-inch  tip  of  sagebrush  was  lashed.  Another 
informant  described  the  tip  as  being  only  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 

The  composite  firedrill  of  the  Wind  River  has  already  been  described 
and  illustrated  in  a  previous  publication.1  Mr.  Burnett,  the  farmer  at 


Fig.  10.  *  Fig.  11. 


Fig.  10  (50. 1-796 la,  7962b).  Model  of  Paviotso  Fire-making  Apparatus, 
showing  Composite  Drill. 

Fig.  11  (50.1-7962c).  Cane  Shaft  for  Firedrill,  Paviotso. 

Wind  River  Reservation,  told  me  that  Sacajawea  had  described  the  use  of 
the  bowdrill  in  connection  with  fire-making,  and  this  was  corroborated 
by  Wawanabidi,  who  has  heard  of  the  Shoshoni  using  this  device'. 
Torches  of  sagebrush  bark  were  used  on  the'  march.  I  he  bark  was  rubbed 
fine  and  pressed  into  one  long  bundle  wrapped  tight  with  bark  from  the 
tall  sagebrush.  One  end  was  lighted  in  traveling,  and  the  torch  would 
continue  to  smoulder  without  either  blazing  up  or  going  out.  On  reach¬ 
ing  camp,  the  people  would  gather  some  dry  material,  the  slow-match 
was  put  in  and  blown  a  little,  and  thus  fire  was  produced.  These  torches 
would  harbor  fire  for  a  long  while. 
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Industries. 

Stone  Technique.  On  the  stone  work  of  the  Plateau  Shoshoneans  the 
following  statement  by  Powell  merits  being  rescued  from  its  recondite 
source : — 

The  obsidian  or  other  stone  of  which  the  implement  is  to  be  made  is  first  selected 
by  breaking  up  larger  masses  of  the  rock  and  choosing  those  which  exhibit  the  frac¬ 
ture  desired  and  which  are  free  of  flaws;  then  these  pieces  are  baked  or  steamed, 
perhaps  I  might  say  annealed,  by  placing  them  in  damp  earth  covered  with  a  brisk 
fire  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  with  sharp  blows  they  are  still  further  broken  into 
flakes  approximating  the  shape  and  size  desired.  For  the  more  complete  fashioning 
of  the  implement  a  tool  of  horn,  usually  of  the  mountain  sheep,  but  sometimes  of  the 
deer  or  antelope,  is  used.  The  flake  of  stone  is  held  in  one  hand,  placed  on  a  little 
cushion  made  of  untanned  skin  of  some  animal,  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  flakes 
which  are  to  be  chipped  off,  and  with  a  sudden  pressure  of  the  bone-tool  the  proper 
shape  is  given.  They  acquire  great  skill  in  this,  and  the  art  seems  to  be  confined  to 
but  few  persons,  who  manufacture  them  and  exchange  them  for  other  articles.1 

Pottery.  There  were  significant  differences  among  the  Plateau 
Shoshoneans  with  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  ceramic  processes.  Early 
travelers  speak  with  tantalizing  vagueness  of  earthen  jars  among  the 
Lemhi  and  their  neighbors,  stone-boiling  being  also  reported.2  On  the 
other  hand,  Wind  River  Shoshoni  informants  only  mentioned  man-made 
soapstone  pots  and  the  Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake  very  definitely  denied 
having  ever  made  pots,  saying  that  baskets  were  used  for  boiling  food 
and  pitched  basketry  bottles  for  storing  and  carrying  water.  However, 
Sarah  Winnemucca  notes  the  modeling  in  mud  indulged  in  by  children, 
who  made  herds  of  animals  and  then  shot  at  them  with  bow  and  arrow.3 
The  Paiute  cooked  in  earthen  kettles  ( pambo'n d)  made  of  hard  clay 
(wiaB6).  According  to  one  hardly  convincing  Moapa  statement  these 
used  to  be  made  by  a  man  specializing  in  the  art  for  the  rest  of  his  people. 
This  is  indeed  contradicted  by  theShivwits,  who  say  their  “mud  buckets” 
(patnbo'ni)  were  made  by  women,  as  we  should  expect.  It  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  a  pot  made,  but  a  brief  description  was  given.  The  clay 
used  was  of  a  yellow  color  but  became  brownish-black  on  firing.  Only 
two  localities  were  believed  to  yield  suitable  material,  one  near  the 
Colorado  River  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  Reservation  on  a 
mountain  over  which  the  Shivwits  originally  roamed,  near  the  boundary 
line  of  Utah  and  Arizona.  The  coiled  technique  was  employed  and  a 
piece  of  turtle  shell  served  to  smooth  the  vessels  within  and  outside. 
They  were  pointed  at  the  bottom  so  that  they  could  be  stuck  into  the 
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ground,  and  a  fire  was  built  around  them.  All  the  pots  were  undecorated. 
After  completing  a  vessel,  a  woman  would  fire  it  all  night,  then  on  the 
following  morning  if  it  were  struck  the  sound  heard  would  be  like  that  of 
a  metal  kettle.  The  Ute  also  made  earthenware  containers.  At  Navajo 
Springs,  Colorado,  I  was  told  that  meat  was  formerly  boiled  in  such 
vessels,  being  then  served  on  basketry  trays.  On  the  L  inta  River  Powell 
found  fragments  of  pottery1  and  Stansbury  encountered  similar  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  potter’s  art  in  the  same  general  area.2  Though  Powell 
seems  inclined  to  view  these  finds  as  vestiges  of  a  higher  civilization  than 
that  of  the  Ute,  we  may  reasonably  assign  plain  pieces  of  pottery  found 
in  this  territory  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  historic  Shoshonean 
occupants.  Jim  Duncan,  a  Uintah  Ute,  told  me  that  among  his  people 
both  stone-boiling  with  baskets  and  pot-boiling  had  been  in  vogue.  1  he 
former  method  was  repeatedly  referred  to  by  Ute  informants,  the  pots 
were  made  by  a  few  of  the  women  and  were  purchased  by  the  rest.  An¬ 
other  informant  from  the  same  Reservation  mentioned  the  fact  that 
black  earthenware  vessels  with  decorated  rim  were  dug  up  from  time  to 
time  in  the  vicinity.  Thus,  the  Ute,  Paiute  and  (if  early  accounts  may 
be  trusted)  the  Northern  Shoshoni  made  pottery,  while  the  Wind  River 
Shoshoni  and  Paviotso  did  not. 

Specimens  of  Shoshonean  pottery  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Peabody 
Museum,  Cambridge,  and  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Iieye 
Foundation,  New  York. 

Preparation  of  Skins.  The  Moapa  Paiute  remove  the  hair  with  the 
bone  or  rib  of  a  mountain  sheep.  They  rub  the  brains  on  the  flesh  side, 
letting  them  remain  for  ten  days  or  even  a  month  so  that  they  might  soak 
through  the  hide.  The  skin  is  next  soaked  in  water  over  night  and  wrung 
out  next  day,  softened  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  quite  soft.  Some¬ 
times  they  smoke  the  inside,  but  my  interpreter  declared  that  this  was  a 
custom  started  only  a  short  time  ago.  Cow  chips  are  used  to  make  the 
fire,  the  skin  is  sewed  up  Shoshoni  fashion  (see  below),  and  exposed  to  the 
smoke  all  day.  After  this  process  the  skin  is  impervious  to  water,  which 
just  runs  off  it,  and  it  never  gets  hard  when  drying  after  an  exposure  to 
rain. 

The  Shivwits  use  the  sharpened  shinbone  of  a  deer  to  take  off  the 
hair.  The  hide  was  kept  in  warm  water,  then  put  on  a  smooth  post  and 
allowed  to  lie  against  a  tree  trunk,  the  hair  being  removed  by  downward 
strokes.  Warm  water  is  again  used  to  soak  the  skin,  which  is  wrung  out 
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and  stretched  so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground.  In  this  position  it  is 
sprinkled  with  brains  mixed  with  water,  then  soaked  in  water  again, 
wrung  out  with  a  stick,  put  on  a  blanket  and  stretched  with  hands 
and  feet.  When  dried  it  is  soft  like  cloth. 

The  Shivwits  do  not  smoke  skins  but  the  Kanab  Paiute  do.  They 
dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  sew  the  hide  together  putting  up  sticks  to 
support  it.  They  make  a  fire  in  the  pit  and  allow'  the  smoke  to  play  on 
the  inside,  which  becomes  brownish-yellow.  Only  one  side  is  smoked. 

The  Ute  (Uintah)  also  scrape  the  hair  off  with  a  deer  shinbone.  The 
hide  was  then  wetted,  dried,  stretched,  and  smoothed  with  a  flat  stone. 
On  the  dry  buckskin  wetted  brains  are  used.  The  skin  is  sewed  together 
and  hung  from  a  tripod  to  be  smoked.  My  informant’s  tripod  was 
standing  in  her  summer  shade  and  a  stick  extending  from  it  to  the  shade 
formed  a  meat  rack.  For  the  fire  the  Ute  use  dried  -willows.  On 
September  1,  1914  I  was  able  to  observe  the  process  of  smoking.  The  pit 
was  rather  small  and  in  it  a  smoldering  fire  was  maintained.  The  skin 
was  sewed  together  and  suspended  from  a  tripod,  being  staked  down  with 
three  small  pieces  of  wood  and  weighted  down  with  earth.  The  smoking 
began  at  9.05  a.m.  and  the  skin  w'as  taken  down,  tanned  on  the  inside  at 
9.38.  It  was  then  turned  inside  out  and  suspended  once  more  but  without 
the  bottom  being  staked.  The  second  smoking  began  at  9.42  and  ceased 
at  9.51,  but  the  side  tanned  then  was  of  much  lighter  shade  than  that 
first  exposed  to  the  smoke. 

Captain  Bob’s  wife  said  that  in  dressing  a  skin  the  Ute  first  of  all 
removed  the  flesh  with  a  serrate  flesher,  next  scraping  off  the  hair  with 
a  knife.  Then  the  hide  was  soaked  and  stretched.  A  beaming  tool  was 
used  only  on  the  hairy  side.  Brains  were  put  on  and  the  hide  was  soaked 
with  them,  then  stretched,  dried  and  softened  with  a  smooth  stone.  The 
beaming  tool  only  was  used  on  deerskins.  On  tough  hides,  such  as  those 
of  the  buffalo  and  nowadays  the  cow,  the  adze-shaped  scraper  is  and 
was  substituted.  The  beaming  tool  was  made  of  deer  bone. 

The  Paviotso  remove  the  hair  with  a  horse  rib,  which  is  also  applied 
to  the  fleshy  side.  The  scraping  process  is  called  p6nhwona.  After  being 
scraped,  the  skin  is  soaked  in  cow  or  deer  brains,  which  process  is  known 
as  lozb'pigin.  Rubbing  the  skin  with  the  hands  is  called  tdcdngo+i+a 
and  smoking  it  to'unpudak  lti. 

According  to  “Bob,”  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni  dressed  the  hides  of 
all  animals  in  similar  fashion.  In  making  robes  the  hair  was  left  on,  tor 
other  garments  it  was  removed.  First  the  hide  was  stretched  out  on  the 
ground,  then  with  a  toothed  flesher,  tdtzidds,  the  blade  of  which  was  once 
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of  elk  or  bear  bone,  they  removed  the  flesh.  Next  the  hair  would  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  draw-knife,  in  place  of  which  a  horse  rib  was  formerly  em¬ 
ployed.  With  a  big  stone  they  smoothed  the  flesh  side,  then  put  on 
brains  which  had  been  saved  for  the  purpose.  When  the  brains  are  dry, 
the  skin  is  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  or  longer.  Then  the 
skin  is  wrapped  round  a  stick  in  order  to  be  wrung.  A  second  application 
of  brains  is  allowed  partly  to  dry,  then  a  small  smooth  stone  ( ticod )  is 
rubbed  over  the  skin  till  it  is  smooth.  If  the  skin  was  designed  for  a 
blanket,  it  would  then  be  decorated  with  painted  parfleche  patterns.  It 
was  mostly  elk  hides  destined  to  be  cut  for  moccasins  that  were  smoked. 

I  had  occasion  to  watch  the  smoking  process  (tugwii' puciangeri) .  A 
pit  of  oval  shape  was  made  in  the  ground;  it  was  one  foot  in  length. 
Stones  were  placed  at  the  bottom  in  order  “to  give  air  to  the  fire,  which 
otherwise  would  go  out.”  The  best  wood  for  the  kind  of  fire  required  is 
pine  wood  such  as  is  used  for  lodge  poles,  but  any  kind  may  be  used  to 
start  the  fire.  My  informant  reduced  some  pine  shavings  to  charcoal  and 
put  them  into  the  pit,  then  leveled  the  periphery  of  the  hole  with  sand. 
The  hide  was  sewed  together  and  suspended  from  a  tripod.  It  took 
thirteen  minutes  by  the  watch  to  tan  the  skin.1 

Miscellaneous.  The  weaving  of  rabbitskin  blankets  was  practised 
by  both  men  and  women  among  the  Paviotso,  but  probably  mainly  by  the 
former.  The  skins  were  cut  into  strips,  which  were  united  into  long  ropes; 
the  strips  were  first  twisted  round  a  stick  or  ramrod.  For  the  weaving 
four  posts  were  set  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  and  connected 
by  two  crosspieces,  the  strips  being  passed  from  one  to  another  and  new 
ones  tied  on  whenever  necessary.  It  took  about  two  or  three  hours  to 
weave  a  robe  after  the  preparations  had  been  completed. 

At  Fallon  I  observed  Sam  Dick  skinning  two  jack-rabbits  without  a 
knife.  He  began  with  the  legs  just  above  the  feet,  tearing  the  skin  there, 
then  uncovering  the  legs.  Next  he  slipped  the  hide  out  over  the  body, 
turning  the  flesh  side  out,  but  leaving  the  ears  intact,  finally  turned  the 
fur  side  out  and  tied  the  skin  of  the  legs  together.  With  a  knife  in  his 
mouth  I  saw  the  same  Paviotso  split  a  rabbitskin  till  he  had  a  strip  about 
feet  in  length.  This  he  tied  to  another  similarly  prepared,  making  a 
doubled  rope,  which  he  twisted  round  a  twig  on  his  thigh  while  a  young 
man  held  the  other  end. 

The  Ute  formerly  embroidered  porcupine  quills  but  the  Paviotso 
made  no  quillwork  of  any  kind. 


1Cf.  Lowie,  176. 
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Fig.  13  a-b  (50.1-7931,  7930).  a,  Paviotso  Basket,  Coiled; 
b,  Paviotso  Mush  Bowl. 


22!) 


Fig.  14  (50.1-7926).  Paviotso  Harvesting  Basket,  Fig.  15  (50.1-7924).  Paviotso  Harvesting  Basket 

Openwork.  Closely  Twined. 
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In  sewing  the  Paviotso  used  antelope  bones  for  needles.  Stone 
blades  had  never  been  used  by  any  of  my  informants;  an  old  basket 
maker  scraped  down  a  willow  splint  with  an  iron  blade  in  my  presence. 
Willow  splints  are  used  for  basket  work;  willow  bark  coiled  up  for  use 
serves  as  thread,  and  is  soaked  in  water  so  it  cannot  break.  Water¬ 
tight  unpitched  baskets  served  for  cooking;  red-hot  stones  were  thrown 
in  with  the  rabbits,  ducks  or  other  food.  Jugs  were  pitched.  I  observed 
a  Paviotso  woman  proceeding  from  left  to  right  i.e.,  clockwise  in  sewing  a 
small,  semi-globular  coiled  basket. 

The  Paviotso  used  the  twisted  stalk  of  the  flat  tule  (toib1)  to  make 
rope.  This  is  used  in  tying  together  the  bundles  of  saib 1  tule  for  a  balsa 
and  is  very  strong;  my  interpreter  and  I,  each  weighing  185  pounds, 
were  unable  to  tear  such  a  rope  apart  when  pulling  at  opposite  ends. 

The  Ute  used  deer  sinew  for  string. 

String  was  made  by  the  Wind  River  by  twisting  sagebrush  bark;  a 
specimen  was  secured.  The  same  kind  of  rope  was  also  made  by  the 
Ute,  who  would  twist  together  three  strands. 

Basketry.  As  Mason  pointed  out,1  the  Shoshoneans  of  the  Basin  use 
both  the  twined  and  the  coiled  technique.  In  this  respect  they  again 
clearly  reveal  a  relation  with  Californian  culture  and  at  the  same  time  are 
sharply  set  off  from  the  Plains  area.  Besides  sharing  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  techniques  mentioned,  the  several  tribes  also  have  in  common  a 
number  of  characteristic  basket  shapes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  bottle  jar,  the  basket  hat,  winnowing  trays,  and  seed  beaters. 

Shoshoni  basket  work  has  been  described  in  a  previous  paper.2 

The  Paviotso  manufacture  a  considerable  number  of  basketry  types. 
Both  coiled  and  twined  ware  are  represented,  but  the  collection  contains 
only  three  pieces  of  the  former  technique,  all  of  them  being  flat-bottomed 
bowls,  co'dzitd  (Fig.  13a).  A  shallow  specimen  of  this  category  has  a 
central  opening  in  the  bottom  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
(50.1-7917);  in  the  remaining  and  largest  piece  (50.1-7932)  the  opening 
is  diminutive.  Though  some  decoration  appears  on  all  the  three-coiled 
baskets,  it  is  relatively  inconspicuous  even  in  the  piece  illustrated  (Fig. 
13a). 

As  Barrett  has  noted,  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between  the 
twined  work  of  the  Washo  and  the  Paviotso.3  The  Museum  collection 
from  the  latter  practically  duplicates  the  Washo  burden  baskets,  large 
and  small,  the  seed-beaters,  winnowing-baskets,  and  mush-bowls.  The 


‘Mason,  (b),  489  seq. 
‘Lowie,  178  f. 
•Barrett,  (b),  17. 
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resemblance  between  Paviotso  and  Washo  cradles  will  be  pointed  out 
below.  A  connection  in  another  direction  is  established  by  the  tule 
sandals  (Fig.  5),  which  very  strongly  suggest  the  Klamath-Modoc 
pattern.1 

In  harvesting  barley  in  1914  the  Paviotso  women  of  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation  still  used  the  large  conical  burden-baskets  formerly 
employed  in  gathering  seeds  and  berries.  The  native  name  I  secured  for 
baskets  of  this  shape  is  qawunu,  those  used  for  pine-nuts  being  specifically 
designated  as  such  with  a  phonetic  shift,  tu  bet  yciwund ,  another  name 
noted  for  conical  seed-baskets  is  qawut’nd0.  T  he  first  and  the  last- 
mentioned  of  these  terms  may  possibly  be  applied  to  the  two  varieties 

of  burden-baskets,  the  open  twined  and 
the  close  plaited;  or,  one  term  may  be 
generic  and  the  other  refer  to  one  of  the 
varieties.  In  Fig.  14  is  illustrated  the  open¬ 
work  harvesting  basket,  of  which  a  more 
pointed  sample  occurs,  while  the  closely 
twined  type  is  seen  in  Figs.  15,  16.  On  the 
latter  the  design  is  made  by  smearing  on  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  kweevee  ( kuyui ) 
spawn. 

The  open-work  seed-beater,  tsiqu, 
occurs  in  a  flat  and  a  more  definitely 
spoon-shaped  form. 

A  mush-bowl  (Fig.  13b)  recalls  Bar¬ 
rett’s  cooking  basket,2  even  in  style  of 
decoration,  but  is  only  about  half  as  large. 
To  this  shape  I  heard  the  word  o’po'  ap¬ 
plied,  but  am  not  certain  whether  its  meaning  is  generic  or  limited  to  a 
special  variety.  Museum  specimen  50.1-7929  served  both  as  a  mush- 
bowl  and  as  a  hat.  The  decoration  resembles  that  of  one  of  the 
conical  baskets  (Fig.  16). 

Trays  ( tsamd”nd ,  ya'td)  are  used  for  winnowing  and  roasting  seeds.  A 
large  specimen  in  plain  open  twine  is  shown  in  F  ig.  19a.  Smaller  close- 
twined  trays  of  somewhat  different  shape  and  varying  ornamentation 
are  represented  by  specimens  50.1-7927  and  50.1-7925. 

All  the  four  bottles  are  in  the  twined  technique.  By  far  the  largest 
of  these  (Fig.  20a)  is  conical  in  its  lower  half,  and  bulging  to  a  hemi- 


Fig.  16  (50.1-7923).  Pavi¬ 
otso  Harvesting  Basket,  Close¬ 
ly  Twined. 


‘Barrett,  (a),  PI.  17,  Fig.  2. 
“Barrett,  (b),  PI.  VII,  Fig.  2. 


a  Fig.  19.  b 


Fig.  17  (50.1-8588).  Basketry  Hat,  Moapa. 

Fig.  18  (50.1-8629).  Decoration  of  Moapa  Basketry  Bowl. 

Fig.  19  n-b  (50.1-7922,  8643).  a,  Paviotso  Twined  Tray;  b,  Shivwits 
Tray,  Twined. 
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sperical  shape  truncated  by  the  neck  in  the  upper  portion;  though  the 
point  of  the  cone  is  somewhat  rounded,  the  vessel  cannot  stand.  There 
are  two  lugs  of  twine  and  hair,  connected  by  a  modern  band.  The  re¬ 
maining  bottles  stand  without  difficulty,  all  having  a  flat  bottom,  which 
in  two  cases  is  dented  in  the  center. 

The  Paiute  share  most  of  the  forms  of  the  Paviotso,  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  available  material  they  seem  to  have  a  greater  variety,  especially 
in  the  coiled  technique.  To  what  extent  there  may  be  local  differences, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  collection,  which  includes  only  a 
few  Shivwits  specimens.  Of  these  a  large  conical  gathering-basket  does 
not  seem  to  call  for  special  comment  and  an  openwork  twined  tray 
differs  from  a  Moapa  equivalent  mainly  through  its  broader,  less  ellip¬ 
soidal  form.  A  very  coarse  but  not  open-twined  tray  (Fig.  19b),  and  even 
more  so  a  shallow  coiled  bowl  present  a  distinctive  appearance. 
The  Shivwits,  like  the  Pima,1  use  the  pods  of  the  devil’s-claw  for  black 
splints  in  making  designs. 

Turning  to  the  Moapa  pieces,  which  constitute  the  bulk  oi  the 
Moapa  collection,  we  find  among  the  water-containers  one  striking 
difference  from  those  of  the  Paviotso  in  that  two  of  them,  both  jar¬ 
shaped,  are  coiled  (Fig.  21).  They  are  flat-bottomed  and  retain  part  of 
the  pitch  used  to  render  them  water-tight;  the  lugs  and  carrying-rope 
are  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  type  is  shown  by  Mason2  and  from 
his  statement  it  appears  that  Powell  collected  many  specimens  of  some¬ 
what  varying  shape  but  in  the  same  technique  from  the  Utah  Paiute, 
i.e.,  from  the  Shivwits  and  Kaibab.  The  twined  bottles  include  a  flat- 
bottomed  specimen  recalling  the  Paviotso  pattern  and  several  pear- 
shaped  pieces  (Fig.  20c)  rather  more  bi-conical  than  the  Paviotso  equiva¬ 
lent.  The  larger  jugs  are  called  ots ;  the  smaller,  o'tsats. 

Three  hats  (qaltsoqot,  qaiisogots )  conforming  to  the  same  shape  (Fig. 
17)  are  all  twined  like  those  of  the  Paviotso.  A  single  Bannock  specimen 
is  likewise  in  this  technique.  This  fact  is  significant  because  it  aligns  the 
Shoshoneans  with  the  northern  rather  than  the  southern  Californians. 

The  gathering-baskets  (dlis) ,  which  vary  considerably  in  size,  aie 
all  twined  and  fall  into  two  main  categories  according  to  whether  the 
twining  is  close  or  open.  Fig.  22  shows  perhaps  the  best  sample  ot  the 
latter  variety.  As  in  several  other  cases,  the  inside  of  the  lugs  supporting 
the  carrying-band  or  strap  is  reenforced  with  splints  or  wrapped  little 
sticks.  The  torsion  of  the  warp  strands  noted  by  Mason  in  a  l  tali  Paiute 


'Russell,  133. 

*Mason,  (b),  Plates  32,  117;  259,  361,  489,  496. 
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gathering-basket1  is  noticeable  in  a  number  of  my  specimens  also.  Its 
shape  is  not  duplicated  in  my  Moapa  collection,  in  which  all  pieces  but 
one  are  conical  and  even  the  aberrant  form  may  be  conceived  as  a 
rounded  cone,  but  a  basket  bought  from  the  Lemhi  Shoshoni  closely 
approximates  it.  The  close-plaited  Moapa  (specimens  50.1-8616,  8618) 
gathering  baskets  are  also  conical;  they  exhibit  various  ornamental  pat¬ 
terns.  The  large  Utah  Paiute  specimen  figured  by  Mason2  is  decorated  with 
a  motive  practically  identical  with  that  on  a  Paviotso  basket  (Fig.  16). 

A  twined  basket  of  unique  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  23.  The  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  two  zones,  is  visible  on  the  inside,  but  the  patterns  are 
externally  stressed  by  a  black  coating. 

The  pointed  open-twined  tray  ( yant )  of  Paviotso  shape  also  occurs 
in  Moapa,  but  there  is  also  a  markedly  less  peaked  specimen  (specimen 

50.1- 8592),  while  another  is  definitely  elliptical  (specimen  50.1-8594). 
The  close-plaited  trays  are  likewise  of  more  varied  shape  than  those  of  the 
Paviotso;  representative  forms  are  specimens  50.1-8575,  50.1-8597, 

50.1- 8577,  50.1-8599.  One  name  applied  to  these  trays  at  Shem  is 
ta'qwunyo,  ta'qwdl’o,  the  Moapa  term  being  ta'q6yu. 

Though  I  did  not  buy  any  Paiute  seed-beaters,  their  occurrence  is 
attested  by  a  pair  from  southern  Utah  figured  by  Mason.3 

The  coiled  baskets  from  Moapa  are  for  the  most  part  flat-bottomed. 
By  far  the  most  common  shape  is  the  bowl,  which  varies  considerably  in 
size.  Qo'tsits  is  the  term  applied  to  a  coiled  bowl,  said  to  have  been 
water-tight  and  used  for  a  plate,  but  tsitsowats  was  also  noted.  The  largest 
suggests  a  laundry-basket,  being  provided  with  lugs.  More  characteristic 
samples,  also  noteworthy  for  their  ornamentation,  are  seen  in  Figs.  24,  26. 
Practically  all  the  basketry-bowls  have  some  decorative  motive,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  18,  though  in  some  cases  it  dwindles  into  insignificance.  In  a 
number  of  specimens  the  shape  is  not  distinctively  that  of  a  bowl 
but  assumes  rather  ellipsoidal  outlines.  A  very  neatly  worked  little 
basket,  recurved  at  the  top  and  markedly  truncate  at  the  bottom  is 
shown  in  Fig.  29b,  and  a  large  basket  with  a  lid  quite  distinct  from  all  the 
rest  is  seen  in  Fig.  25. 

At  Moapa  I  unfortunately  did  not  secure  any  sandals,  but  a  pair 
made  to  order  by  a  Shivwits  (Fig.  5a)  is  of  considerable  interest,  both  be¬ 
cause  quite  different  from  the  tule,  equivalents  of  the  Paviotso  and  be¬ 
cause  strongly  suggestive  of  the  cross-woven  Basket-Maker  sandals 
described  by  Kidder  and  Guernsey.4 


'Mason,  (b),  493. 

2Mason,  (b),  494. 

3Mason,  (b),  492. 

'Kidder  and  Guernsey,  158,  PL  67. 


Fi«.  20  a-c  (50.1-7916,  7905,  8606)  Basketry  Bottles,  a,  b,  Paviotso,  Twined;  c,  Moapa. 
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The  Museum  has  one  coiled  berrying-basket  collected  by  J.  W. 
Powell  from  the  Paiute  of  southern  Utah  (Fig.  28a).  It  is  very  similar  in 
technique  and  general  shape  to  a  form  popular  among  the  Ute  (see  below). 

Several  other  pieces  collected  by  Powell  are  of  uncertain  provenience, 
but  may  be  confidently  assigned  to  either  the  Ute  or  Paiute.  To  the 
former  I  am  inclined  to  credit  the  hat  in  Fig.  31a  because  it  differs  from 
all  the  known  Paiute  equivalents  and  resembles  in  its  projecting  top 
the  Ute  hat  illustrated  by  Mason.1  Like  the  other  Shoshonean  hats,  it  is 
twined.  Regarding  the  other  Powell  specimens  I  have  no  data  to  decide 
their  provenience,  as  they  are  neither  described  by  Mason  nor  duplicated 
in  subsequent  collections  of  either  Ute  or  Paiute  material.  Three  of 
them  are  small  coiled  bowls,  one  of  which  is  heavily  pitched  in  one  part; 
they  share  a  characteristic  braided  rim.  A  larger  circular  bowl,  also 
coiled,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 Id  and  a  close-coiled  meat  tray  in  Fig.  31c. 

4  he  baskets  definitely  known  to  come  from  the  Ute  are  remarkable, 
if  the  Museum  collection  may  be  taken  as  representative,  for  the  dearth 
of  twined  ware.  Winnowing  trays  of  both  Paiute  forms  are  lacking.  A 
gathering-basket  of  open-twined  variety  described  by  Mason  as  Paiute2 
and  found  by  myself  at  Lemhi  was  bought  by  Kroeber  among  the  North¬ 
ern  Lite  (Fig.  27b).  Three  bottles,  all  of  biconical  or  pear  shape,  are  also 
twined.  All  the  other  bottles,  representing  a  number  of  distinct  varieties 
of  forms,  are  coiled  (Figs.  28b,  20). 

A  type  of  coiled  basketry  distinctive  of  the  Ute  is  represented  by  a 
moderately  sized  berrying-basket,  uniformly  worked  on  a  two-rod 
foundation.  The  shape  varies  from  the  anomalous  cuspidor  form  (Fig. 
28c)  to  the  varieties  illustrated  in  Figs.  28a  and  27a.  The  specimens  of 
this  category  come  from  both  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Ute, 
those  of  the  latter  having  been  purchased  partly  at  Ignacio  and 
partly  at  Navaho  Springs. 

A  plain  bowl  with  two-rod  foundation — the  single  sample  of  this 
shape — is  shown  in  Fig.  29a.  It  was  bought  at  Navaho  Springs. 

A  coarse  coiled  tray  collected  at  Navaho  Springs  recalls  Apache 
equivalents.  Relations  in  the  same  direction  are  suggested  by  three 
other  baskets  (Figs.  30  a-c). 


WAR. 

The  Shoshoni  naturally  show  Plains  Indian  influences  most  clearly. 
Among  their  chief  enemies  were  the  Crow,  who  are  repeatedly  cited  by 


^ltison,  (b),  490. 
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Wilson.1  The  emphasis  was  put  on  horse-stealing  and  at  the  Sun  dance 
such  raids  were  the  things  spoken  of,  provided  the  narrator  had  witnesses 
for  his  deeds.  At  present  they  also  tell  of  chasing  or  killing  the  enemy, 
but  my  informant  regarded  this  as  an  innovation  due  to  the  Crow  Indians. 
At  the  time  of  the  Sun  dance  and  when  the  sham  battle  is  held  they 
speak  of  guns  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  other  deeds,  but  horse¬ 
stealing  is  regarded  as  brave  an  exploit  as  any.  Though  scalps  were 
taken,  scalping  did  not  rank  as  an  heroic  deed,  nor  was  I  able  to  get  a 
definite  statement  as  to  counting  coup.  My  informant  had  heard  of 
punishing  enemies  with  a  long  stick,  but  did  not  make  any  more  specific 
comment  on  the  subject.  A  man  who  rode  up  to  an  enemy  with  a  gun 
and  pulled  him  from  his  horse  was  reckoned  a  brave  man;  so  was  a 
Shoshoni  who  rushed  up  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  shooting  at  him  and  then 
got  back  safe  or  even  repelled  the  enemy.  Such  a  man  would  become  a 
leader  among  the  warriors.  Scouts  would  carry  a  wolf  hide  and  walk  with 
the  aid  of  two  sticks.  In  going  out  there  were  generally  two  head  men, 
who  would  say,  “Well,  let  us  gather  men  and  set  out.”  They  located  the 
enemy,  watching  where  they  put  their  horses.  That  night  they  would 
get  their  knives  ready  and  drive  off  the  horses,  prepared  to  fight  if  over¬ 
taken. 

During  Washakie’s  chieftainship  my  informant  went  with  the  rest  of 
the  men  against  the  Arapaho.  They  killed  a  few  and  got  off  with  some 
horses;  the  scalps  were  put  on  sticks.  When  they  got  near  camp  the 
party  sang  war  songs,  then  the  women  rode  out  double  to  meet  them, 
relieving  them  of  the  scalp-sticks.2  Coming  into  camp  several  of  the 
warriors  discharged  their  guns,  then  they  rode  round  camp  singing  war 
songs.  Finally  everything  would  quiet  down.  In  the  evening  they  held 
a  dance  ( wutdpe ).  The  old  women  would  hold  the  enemies’  hands  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  in  their  mouths.  The  dance  was  also  performed 
on  the  next  day  and  might  be  repeated  for  several  days  in  succession. 

There  were  rarely  any  disputes  about  war  exploits;  generally  every 
one  knew  who  deserved  the  credit  for  them. 

Besides  bows  and  arrows,  the  Shoshoni  are  said  to  have  used  spears 
of  pine  wood  about  twelve  feet  long  with  a  steel  spike  about  four  inches 
in  length.3  They  had  buffalo  shields  ( tserop ).  They  cut  off  the  breast 
part  of  a  buffalo  hide  and  pegged  it  down  over  a  pit  filled  with  hot  rocks. 
The  hide  gets  drawn  up,  then  it  was  easy  to  pull  off  the  hair.  It  was 
moved  to  a  pile  of  earth  and  when  dry  was  furnished  with  a  cover  of 


Wilson,  25,  44,  87. 

2Wilson,  25. 

3Wilson,  107. 


Fig.  21  (50.1-8609).  Moapa  Basketry  Bottle,  Coiled.  Fig.  22  (50.1-8615).  Moapa  Gathering  Basket. 
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antelope  hide  and  a  trimming  of  eagle  feathers  all  round.  Different  kinds 
of  paint  were  put  on  it,  and  the  completed  shield  was  hung  up  on  a 
tripod. 

The  Ute  probably  practised  similarly  attenuated  Plains  Indian  war 
customs,  as  indicated  in  Reed’s  fanciful  volume,1  but  I  failed  to  secure 
specific  data. 

The  Paviotso  did  not  practise  scalping.2  They  wore  an  armor  of 
stitfest  animal  hide,  doubled  so  as  to  be  hard  and  stiff.  They  wetted  it 
first,  then  stiffened  it  by  drying.  They  tested  it  with  arrows.  The 
whole  body  was  covered  with  it.  The  chief  mentioned  in  a  tradition  was 
killed  through  eye-slits  in  his  armor. 

Of  the  Ivaibab  Paiute  bows  Powell  writes  as  follows: — 

Most  of  their  bows  are  made  of  cedar,  but  the  best  are  made  of  the  horns  of 
mountain  sheep.  These  are  taken,  soaked  in  water  until  quite  soft,  cut  into  long 
thin  strips,  and  glued  together,  and  are  then  quite  elastic.3 

My  Shivwits  informant  merely  referred  to  unbacked  bows  of  oak  or 
sarvis-berry  wood.  After  the  green  stick  had  been  shaped  and  dried,  a 
sinew  string  was  attached.  The  arrows  were  of  sarvis-berry  wood  and 
were  held  between  thumb  and  index  with  the  middle  finger  resting  on 
the  index. 

The  Uintah  Ute  had  bows  of  cedar,  pine,  or  other  kind  of  wood. 

Three  kinds  of  wood  were  used  for  bows  ( &rd )  by  the  Paviotso, — 
tstsaBi,  poyo'noB1,  and  ugwo'qowa,  the  last-mentioned  being  used  for 
arrows  ( ponossa )  as  well.  There  was  no  bowyers’  craft;  all  the  Paviotso 
made  their  own  bows  and  these  did  not  differ  for  the  chase  and  war. 
The  bow  was  backed  with  sinew,  which  was  glued  on  with  the  glue  of  the 
kuyui  fish.  The  bowstring  was  made  of  deer  sinew  ( tamfiBi )  twisted  on 
the  thigh  with  the  hand,  then  dried  and  stretched.  The  arrows  were 
barbed  and  generally  feathered  with  two  or  three  eagle  feathers.  A  strip 
of  buckskin  wrapped  around  the  left  wrist  served  as  a  wristguard.  Rab¬ 
bit  arrows  lacked  a  stone  head,  merely  having  a  greasewood  point. 
Quivers  were  of  coyote  or  young  mountain-lion  skin  and  contained  one 
or  two  dozen  arrows.  Another  informant  said  that  bows  were  of  juniper 
wood,  arrows  of  rosebrush  wood.  The  bow  was  decorated  with  designs 
traced  with  pulverized  “copper  rock”  ( puirupi *).  The  arrow-head  was 
sometimes  smeared  with  poison  ( notucwabi )  consisting  mainly  of  the 
mashed  livers  of  different  animals,  also  of  snake  poison.  Poisoned  arrows 
were  used  against  both  deer  and  enemies.  The  bowstring  was  seized 
with  the  thumb  and  index  in  shooting. 
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A  young  Paviotso  named  John  Toby  showed  me  four  arrows  he  had 
made.  For  some  he  had  found  points  in  the  vicinity;  one,  I  think,  was 
slate,  the  other  obsidian.  All  were  three-feathered.  A  foreshaft  of 
heavier  wood  was  inserted  into  a  lighter  shaft  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches.  The  foreshaft  was  formerly  of  greasewood,  but 
now  Toby  substitutes  apple  wood. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  mentioned  two  principal  types  of  bow, — 
one  a  self-bow  of  birch  wood,  the  other  made  from  two  mountain-sheep 
horns  joined  at  the  grip  and  sinew-backed.  The  bowstring  was  of  sinew. 
They  also  would  use  one  elkhorn,  sawing  it  down  the  middle  and  split¬ 
ting  it,  then  wetting  the  fragments,  heating  them,  and  bending  the 
whole  into  bow  shape.  Three  pieces  of  buffalo  horn  were  also  united 
and  strengthened  with  sinew  in  the  middle;  the  back  was  smoothed  and 
polished. 

Wilson  writes: — 

The  bows  were  sometimes  made  of  mountain-sheep  horns,  which  were  thrown 
into  some  hot  spring  and  left  there  until  they  were  pliable.  Then  they  were  shaped, 
and  a  strip  of  sinew  was  stuck  on  the  back  with  some  land  of  balsam  gum  that  was 
about  as  good  as  glue.  This  made  a  powerful  bow.  Not  many  Indians  had  this  kind; 
most  of  our  Indians  used  bows  made  from  white  cedar  strung  with  sinew  along  the 
back.1 

Arrows,  according  to  the  same  observer,  were  made  from  service- 
berry  limbs  dried  for  a  whole  year.  These  were  straightened  by  pulling 
through  a  hole  in  an  antelope  horn  straightener.  Each  shaft  was  then 
creased,  feathered  and  supplied  with  a  steel  head,  which  of  course  was 
a  substitute  for  the  earlier  flint  point.2 

The  Shoshoni  had  buffalo-hide  quivers  fringed  at  the  bottom  and 
also  carried  a  longer,  narrower  strip  of  buffalo  skin  as  a  bow  case.  They 
used  the  poggamoggan  ( tu'mbi  wa'topane),  the  stone  hanging  loose  from 
the  handle.  Quirts  had  long  wooden  handles. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  had  men  known  as  naidmapo'naite,  which 
literally  means  “Does  not  know  anything.”  (Cf.  Crow:  wardaxe, 
crazy;  bci  +  etsiretka'ace,  not-knowing-anything) .  Such  a  man  would 
carry  a  long  flute  ( wa'+i )  for  his  only  weapon.  In  camp  he  would  go 
round  blowing  it;  in  battle  he  would  try  to  kill  an  enemy  with  it,  where¬ 
upon  he  became  a  war  chief  and  threw  the  flute  away.  It  was  strong 
enough  to  kill  a  man  hit  over  the  head  with  it. 


‘Wilson,  107. 
Hbid.,  106f. 


Fig.  23  (50.1-8583).  Moapa  Basket.  Fig.  24  (50.1-8622).  Moapa  Basketry  Bowl,  Coiled. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  did  not  use  the  travois  with  either  dogs  or 
horses  “except  very  rarely.”  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Crow  likewise 
did  not  use  the  horse  travois  except  to  transport  wounded  people.  For 
this  purpose  the  Shoshoni  of  Washakie’s  band  are  also  reported  to  have 
used  the  device.1  Bags  were  sometimes  tied  to  each  side  of  the  dog  by 
the  Shoshoni  and  a  sort  of  crupper  went  round  its  tail.  According  to 
informants  at  both  Ignacio  and  Whiterocks,  the  Ute  did  not  use  the 
travois  at  all. 

Characteristic  of  the  Paiute  and  Paviotso  are  large  burden  baskets 
carried  on  the  back  of  the  women  by  means  of  a  tumpline.  The  Shivwits 
say  this  line  rested  on  the  basket  hat,  which  thus  served  to  protect  the 
head,  a  conception  exactly  paralleled  among  California  tribes. 

The  Shoshoni  say  they  had  no  means  of  crossing  water  except  wad¬ 
ing,  but  the  other  groups  refer  to  some  other  means  of  transportation  and 
even  for  the  Shoshoni  Wilson  reports  bulrush  rafts  holding  from  six  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  (see  below  as  to  “balsas”).2 

The  Shivwits  had  the  following  scheme.  When  there  were  people 
who  could  not  swim  they  and  the  baggage  got  on  the  center  part  of 
a  log  while  some  swimmers  got  in  front  to  pull  the  raft  and  others  in  the 
rear  to  push  it  forward.  Thus  they  crossed  the  Colorado,  the  only 
river  that  required  any  such  device.  The  raft  was  called  poaintsaxap' \ 
the  logs  and  crossbeams  were  tied  together  with  yucca  ( uus )  string. 
Another  method  of  carrying  goods  across  was  for  a  swimmer  to  take  his 
load  on  his  head,  holding  it  with  one  hand,  and  taking  a  long  log  under 
the  other  arm.  A  child  might  be  carried  across  with  its  chin  resting  on 
the  person’s  head.  Sometimes  a  mountain  sheep  was  carried  across  the 
Colorado  on  the  swimmer’s  head. 

A  Uintah  Ute  spoke  of  a  raft  made  from  sbnpuv 1  grass.  It  was  only 
used  in  shooting  with  bow  and  arrow  and  could  accommodate  from  two 
to  five  men.  When  well  made  this  type  of  boat  would  not  sink;  after 
being  used,  it  was  inverted  and  allowed  to  dry. 

When  hunting  ducks  and  mud-hens  in  the  fall  the  Paviotso  use  a 
balsa  consisting  of  tule  rushes  tied  in  bundles  so  as  to  approximate  boat 
shape.  A  specimen  bought  near  Fallon  (Fig.  32)  is  composed  of  two 
bundles  of  the  tule  species  known  as  saib',  while  the  twisted  rushes  used 
to  tie  the  bundles  are  of  the  toib'  or  flat  tule  variety, — the  same  as  that 
used  for  wikiups.  The  construction  took  two  hours.  It  was  then  success- 
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fully  tested  on  a  small  pond  about  fourteen  miles  from  Fallon,  a  long 
willow  pole  being  used  for  punting.  This  particular  balsa  was  meant  for 
a  single  person,  who  kneels  in  the  rear,  facing  the  prow-like  end.  Some 
specimens  accommodate  two  men,  in  which  case  the  one  not  punting 
occupies  the  center  of  the  raft,  also  facing  the  prow.  A  low  rim  toward 
the  front  keeps  birds  from  rolling  overboard  after  being  shot  and  placed 
aboard.  In  shallow  water  the  poling  is  all  on  one  side,  in  deeper  water  it 
alternates  with  a  paddle-like  stroke.  These  balsas  get  much  lighter  as  the 
tide  dries.  A  very  similar  balsa  from  Pyramid  Lake  has  been  figured  in 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians ,  I,  p.  156.  According  to  Ivroeber,  the 
balsa  is  widely  distributed  in  California,  occurring  among  the  Modoc, 
Achomawi,  Wintun,  Maidu,  Porno,  Costanoans,  Yokuts,  Tiibatulabal, 
Luiseno,  Diegueno,  and  Colorado  River  tribes. 

The  Plateau  Shoshonean  cradles  conform  to  two  main  types, — the 
basketry  type  suggestive  of  Californian  specimens,  and  the  board  type  as 
found  among  some  of  the  more  western  Plains  tribes.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Shoshonean  peoples  besides  the  Comanche  who  employ  Mason’s 
“lattice”  form.1 

As  might  be  expected  from  their  location  and  cultural  relations,  it  is 
the  Paviotso  and  Paiute  who  employ  the  Californian  pattern  while  the 
Shoshoni  and  Ute  exhibit  both  forms  simultaneously.  The  board- 
cradle  of  both  these  tribes  is  rounded  at  the  top  and  tapers  towards  the 
bottom,  the  shape  closely  resembling  that  of  Blaekfoot,  Nez  Perce,  and 
Crow  cradles.  The  board  is  covered  with  buckskin  and  there  is  an  awn¬ 
ing  above  the  infant’s  head.  The  largest  cradle  in  the  possession  of  the 
Museum  (specimen  50.1-6930)  is  of  this  category;  it  was  bought  from  a 
Southern  Ute  at  Navaho  Springs,  Colorado.  The  picture  (Fig.  33b) 
shows  a  Ute  baby  resting  in  its  cradle;  to  enhance  the  aesthetic  effect 
the  mother  threw  a  beaded  vest  over  the  top  of  the  board.  This  piece 
closely  resembles  the  one  figured  by  Mason  as  coming  from  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Ute2  and  thus  establishes  the  essential  identity  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Ute  cradleboards.  Specimen  50.1-6930  also  shows  the 
two  straps  noted  by  Mason, — one  near  the  top  for  suspension  in  the  lodge 
the  other  lower  down  for  the  mother’s  forehead.  In  addition  the  back 
has  near  the  top  a  fringe  that  is  lacking  in  Mason’s  illustration. 

In  a  previous  publication  I  have  described  another  form  of  Shoshoni 
cradle,3  which  is  best  considered  an  aberrant  variety  of  the  basketry 


handbook,  vol  I,  357. 
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Fig.  25  (50.1-S593ab).  Moapa  Basket  with  Lid. 
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type :  a  hoop  encloses  a  series  of  transverse  willow  sticks  gradually  short¬ 
ened  toward  the  bottom  and  united  by  three  strings  passing  through  per¬ 
forations  near  the  extremities  and  center  of  each.  The  general  shape  is 
thus  similar  to  that  of  the  board  cradle,  while  the  arrangement  of  sticks 
recalls  the  Plains  Indian  backrests.  A  specimen  from  the  Lenders  collec¬ 
tion  (50.1-885)  conforms  to  the  usual  basket-work  type  in  which  vertical 
rods  are  held  together  by  a  basketry  technique  (see  below).  A  Ute  vari¬ 
ant  of  this  order  from  southern  Utah  is  described  and  illustrated  by 
Mason.1  Compared  with  Paviotso  and  Paiute  equivalents  to  be  noticed 
presently  its  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  use  underneath  of  an  ellip¬ 
soidal  hoop  that  bulges  beyond  the  frame  laterally,  but  does  not  enclose 
it  vertically;  the  sticks  project  beyond  it  both  above  and  below.  The 
rods  are  united  by  twining,  there  is  an  awning,  and  the  white  buckskin 
cover  encloses  the  entire  frame,  rods  as  well  as  hoop. 

The  Paviotso  use  a  diminutive  cradle  ( sa'kl'hubd )  with  rounded 
hood  at  the  top  during  the  first  month  of  the  infant’s  life  (50.1-7963); 
the  basketry  technique  is  that  of  simple  openwork  twining.  In  general 
shape  this  specimen  is  not  unlike  one  of  the  two  Shasta  cradles  illustrated 
by  Dixon.2  It  is  carried  in  the  arms.  Later  a  second  cradle  (hubb")  is 
made,  which  remains  in  use  until  the  child  is  able  to  walk.  1  he  Museum 
has  three  specimens  of  definitely  known  provenance, — two  uncovered 
and  one,  lacking  the  awning,  covered  with  buckskin.  Four  covered  pieces 
catalogued  as  “Paiute”  (50.1-2110,  50.1-4026,  50.1-4025,  50.1-5991) 
may,  however,  with  great  assurance  be  ascribed  to  the  Paviotso,  making 
seven  full-sized  specimens  in  all. 

In  both  covered  and  uncovered  cradles  the  greater  part  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  consists  of  parallel  rods  united  by  openwork  twining,  and  the  awning 
is  likewise  of  uniform  pattern  to  be  described  below.  The  main  difference 
is  in  the  framing,  which  leads  to  a  difference  in  the  outer  shape  of  the 
two  variants.  In  the  uncovered  variety,  represented  by  a  Pyramid  Lake 
specimen  (50.1-7912),  the  two  framing  rods,  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  wrapping,  are  on  all  sides  parallel  to  the  framed  rods,  which 
they  closely  adjoin,  so  that  there  results  a  compact  quadrilateral  nar¬ 
rower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  The  covered  pieces  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pyramid  Lake  cradle  shown  in  Fig.  34b,  where  the  frame 
consists  of  two  looped  sticks  applied  from  top  and  bottom  respectively, 
so  that  the  total  appearance  of  the  cradle  suggests  the  Nez  Perce  pat¬ 
tern  or  that  of  the  Ute,  if  rounded  off  below.  The  skin  covering  extends 
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over  the  upper  loop  but  never  over  the  lower,  which  thus  projects  on  the 
average  about  three  inches  beyond  the  lower  rim  of  the  rods.  The  upper 
loop  in  one  case  approaches  the  upper  rim  of  the  rods  but  is  usually  at  a 
distance  of  from  five  to  six  inches  from  it,  this  fact  being  masked  by  the 
joint  covering. 

In  both  covered  and  uncovered  specimens  the  back  of  the  rod 
structure  is  generally  strengthened  with  two  or  more  transverse  sticks. 
The  awning  common  to  both  variants  is  a  sort  of  hood  composed  of 
delicate  rods  united  by  openwork  twining.  It  rises  from  about  two  to 
five  or  six  inches  below  the  cradle-top  and  is  supported  some  distance 
from  its  summit  by  a  series  of  twigs  bent  into  arches  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  cradle  and  forming  with  the  plane  of  the  rods  an  angle  of,  say,  120 
degrees.  The  awning  exhibits  a  decorative  pattern,  which  designates  the 
sex  of  the  infant.  A  series  of  diagonal  lines  indicates  a  boy,  while  an 
alternation  of  diamond  and  X  motives  is  used  on  girls’  cradles.  Two  Mu¬ 
seum  specimens  show  a  zigzag  motive,  which  I  regard  as  probably  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  girl’s  cradle  because  of  the  definiteness  with  which  my  informants 
associated  boys  with  the  series  of  slanting  lines.  One  of  Mason’s 
“Nevada  Ute”  cradles  from  Pyramid  Lake,  both  of  course  Paviotso, 
has  the  zigzag  motive,  the  other  the  oblique-like  pattern.1 

The  Paviotso  cradles  are  obviously  very  closely  related  to  those  of 
the  Washo,  as  appears  both  from  a  Washo  specimen  in  the  Museum  and 
from  Dr.  Barrett’s  photograph.  Precisely  as  among  the  Paviotso  the 
infant’s  sex  is  indicated  by  the  awning  design,  diagonal  lines  being  the 
badge  of  boyhood,  the  alternating  pattern  of  girls.2 

The  Northern  Maidu  summer  cradle  differs  in  structure  from  the 
Paviotso  forms  described  but  has  a  strikingly  similar  awning,  the  re¬ 
semblance  extending  to  its  support.3 

Among  the  Moapa  Paiute  I  saw  two  types  of  basketry  cradles,  one 
of  which  was  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Moapa,  while  the  other  was 
said  to  be  of  Shivwits  pattern.  My  informant  spoke  of  a  third  form  used 
at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  but  that  I  have  never  seen. 

The  Moapa  cradle  (Fig.  34a)  resembles  the  uncovered  Paviotso 
type  in  being  square  at  the  bottom,  where  it  lacks  the  framing  bow  of 
the  covered  variant;  on  the  other  hand,  it  suggests  the  latter  in  the  bow 
projecting  several  inches  beyond  the  twined  rods.  The  position  of  the 
awning  recalls  that  characteristic  of  the  Apache,  Navajo,  and  Hopi,4 
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Fig.  26  (50.1-8628).  Moapa  Basketry  Bowl,  Coiled. 

Fig.  27  ab  (50.1-6952,  50-1345).  Baskets,  Fte  and  Northern  Ute. 
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that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  arch  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  frame.  In  structure, 
however,  this  arch  differs  from  those  figured  by  Mason,  since  it  consists 
of  a  considerable  number  of  thin-bowed  rods  united  in  pairs  by  twining, 
which  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  decorative  pattern  of  approxi¬ 
mately  V-shaped  elements. 

The  Shivwits  cradle  (Fig.  33a)  is  double-bowed  like  the  covered 
Paviotso  type.  In  place  of  the  compound  arch  of  the  Moapa  cradle  there 
is  a  single  bent  stick  connecting  the  two  sides.  From  near  the  top,  the 
flat  frame  formed  by  the  twined  rods,  there  rises  the  twined  basket-work 
awning,  which  gradually  expands  from  a  width  of  2%  inches  to  6  inches 
and  is  secured  to  the  center  of  the  arch.  Compared  with  the  Paviotso 
awning,  which  it  resembles  in  general  position,  the  Shivwits  awning 
differs  in  being  longer,  narrower,  undecorated,  and  almost  flat  instead  of 
definitely  vaulted ;  its  support  consists  of  a  single  rod  where  the  Paviotso 
cradle  usually  has  six  and  is  more  or  less  vertical  to  the  plane  of  cradle 
frame  instead  of  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  it. 


GAMES. 

In  his  monograph  Stewart  Culin  has  given  rather  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  Shoshonean  games  and  I  here  merely  offer  personal  notes  and 
observations. 

Among  the  Moapa  Paiute  the  cup-and-ball  game  ( to’asip 1  or 
to-\-dsinimpt )  is  popular  in  a  definite  form,  a  cottontail  skull  being  caught 
on  a  paBiB  stalk  originally  connected  with  it  by  means  of  wu’lBi  string.  A 
model  was  obtained  (Fig.  35).  Each  of  the  tooth  cavities  counts  6,  the 
holes  on  the  side  10,  any  other  hole  1,  the  front  teeth  6,  while  catching 
the  minute  hole  on  the  inside  of  each  row  of  tooth  cavities  at  once  wins 
the  game  regardless  of  the  score,  being  equivalent  to  countless  points.  It 
is  said  that  a  person  who  loses  this  game  gets  bald-headed. 

The  Shivwits  use  the  bull-roarer  ( nanimXt ),  but  only  as  a  children’s 
toy,  as  which  it  was  instituted  by  the  mythical  character  Wolf.  A  father 
would  make  one  for  his  children  to  play  with.  Fig.  36  represents  a  model. 

A  figure  by  Powell  indicates  the  playing  of  the  hand-game  by  his 
Paiute.1 

The  Ute  of  Ignacio  thus  described  their  manner  of  playing  the  hand- 
game  ( naiyu'k •  apdrau).  All  the  players  at  any  one  time  arc  of  the  same 
sex  but  both  men  and  women  play  the  game.  Formerly  the  caches  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  elk  teeth  tied  together,  and  each  player  had  two.  If  the 


'Powell,  Fig-  46,  facing  p.  128. 
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guesser  missed  both  hands,  he  paid  two  counters;  if  he  missed  only  one 
hand,  he  lost  one  counter.  There  are  both  large  and  small  tallies,  and 
one  of  the  latter  equals  four  of  the  larger,  so  that  when  a  man  scores  four 
he  returns  the  big  counters  in  return  for  one  little  one.  There  are  four 
ways  of  indicating  a  guess.  When  the  guesser  moves  his  hand  to  the 
right,  it  means  that  he  thinks  the  caches  are  in  both  his  opponents’  left 
hands.  When  he  moves  his  hand  to  the  left,  his  guess  is  that  the  objects 
are  hidden  in  the  two  right  hands.  If  he  lowers  his  hand  between  his 
opponents,  he  indicates  that  his  left-hand  opponent  holds  the  cache  in  his 
left  hand,  the  right-hand  opponent  in  his  right  hand.  Pointing  with 
thumb  and  index  extended  and  separated  means  that  the  opponents’ 
outside  hands  hold  the  caches. 

Canute  is  mentioned  as  a  Ute  game  by  Reed.1 

Among  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni  basket-dice  are  used  for  a  game 
called  d+uwunoho,  which  I  played  with  Wawanabidi,  his  wife,  my  inter¬ 
preter,  and  a  boy,  each  playing  for  himself.  However,  this  seems  to  be 
essentially  a  woman’s  pastime.  Ordinarily  each  participant  has  two 
throws  but  after  the  completion  of  a  game  the  winner  starts  with  a  single 
throw  in  beginning  the  new  game.  Another  statement  that  a  player  con¬ 
tinues  to  throw  as  long  as  she  scores  is  contradictory  to  the  foregoing. 
The  dice  seen  consisted  of  three  bone  discs  and  three  diamond-shaped 
bones  and  were  thrown  by  lifting  the  basketry  tray  containing  them  and 
striking  the  ground  with  it.  Sometimes,  however,  a  player  takes  them 
into  her  hand  and  casts  them  on  the  basket  for  her  initial  throw.  Long 
and  short  tallies  are  used,  the  latter  counting  ten  points  and  the  former 
one  point  apiece.  When  ten  long  counters  have  been  accumulated  they 
are  exchanged  for  one  short  one.  The  method  of  counting  the  various 
possible  combinations  of  throws  is  given  below: — 

All  blank  sides  up  ( dzu'upin )  =  5 

All  blank  except  one  star  =  1 

All  blank  except  one  marked  diamond  =  1 

Three  blank  disks  and  three  marked  diamonds  ( nawe )  =  4 

All  marked  sides  up  (dzii'upin)  =  5 

All  blank,  except  two  stars  =  0 

All  blank,  except  two  marked  diamonds  =  0 

Two  blank  disks,  others  marked  =0 

Two  marked  disks,  one  marked  diamond,  rest  blank  =0 

Two  marked  diamonds,  one  marked  star=0 

Three  blank  diamonds,  three  marked  discs  ( ndwe )  =0 

One  blank  disk,  rest  marked  =  1 


■Reed,  80,  172.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Tewa  form  of  the  game,  see  Harrington,  243  eeq. 


Fig.  28. 


Fig.  29. 


Fig.  30. 


Fig.  28  a-c  (50-1547,  1209,  1242).  Baskets,  a,  c,  Berrying  Baskets,  Fte; 
b,  Water  Bottle,  Fte. 

Fig.  29  ah  (50.1-0905,  8027).  Baskets,  a,  Southern  Ute  Bowl,  Navaho 
Springs;  b,  Moapa  Basket,  re-curved  at  Top. 

Fig  30  a-c  (50.1-0937,  0900,  0954).  Southern  I'te  Basketry  Trays,  Coiled. 
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A  game  called  til1 manaiyawin  is  said  to  have  been  played  mostly  by 
the  Ya'handika  (Groundhog-eater)  band,  who  used  to  live  toward  the 
west  of  the  Wind  River,  and  are  probably  now  mixed  with  the  A'gaitlka 
(Salmon-eater)  band.1  Though  this  is  a  guessing-game  the  players  do  not 
hide  the  objects  to  be  concealed  in  their  hands  but  under  big  basketry 
trays.  Two  persons  would  hide  the  caches.  The  guesser  used  a  wand.  If 
he  held  it  out  horizontally  and  gripped  it  in  the  center,  it  meant  that  the 
plain  caches  were  in  (near?)  the  outside  hands.  For  the  inside  hands  he 
moved  the  wand  held  out  away  from  himself,  perpendicularly  down 
between  his  two  opponents;  to  indicate  the  hands  to  his  own  right  he 
pointed  the  stick  left,  and  vice  versa.  The  following  song  was  sung  with 
the  game: — 

PandzoaBitc  kdwinogin;  tu'ndzayatsi  kdwinogin. 

Water-ogre  is  shaking  his  head;  the  prairie-dog  is  shaking  his  head. 

In  the  hand-game  ( naiyahwin )  the  position  of  the  plain  caches  is 
guessed.  When  the  guesser  wishes  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  the  two 
outside  hands  of  the  concealers,  he  extends  the  thumb  and  index  of  his 
right  hand,  this  guess  being  known  as  qddzumant \  "ends.”  To  indicate 
both  inside  hands  the  guesser’s  hand,  with  fingers  extended,  is  moved 
perpendicularly  down  between  his  opponents.  For  both  caches  in  the 
right  or  left  hands  of  the  concealers,  the  guesser  points  his  extended  index 
in  the  appropriate  direction,  the  other  fingers  being  clenched.  Another 
form  of  guess  is  called  s&wand :  the  guesser  makes  a  fork  of  his  index  and 
middle  finger,  other  fingers  being  clenched,  and  points  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  one  he  wishes  to  indicate.  No  guess  counts  until  the 
guesser  has  said,  "Dzo,”  i.e.,  "Ready!” 

The  hoop-game  ( nahani )  was  played  by  two  men.  There  was  a 
brush  enclosure  toward  which  the  hoop  was  rolled.  A  fringed  stick  was 
thrown  at  it,  and  the  part  that  touched  the  hoop  determined  the  count 
of  the  throw.  The  hoop  was  about  the  size  of  a  hand-drum. 

The  Shoshoni  also  would  roll  the  ring  from  a  saddle  cinch,  while  all 
the  players  tried  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  it  from  the  same  place. 

A  game  called  mfmigtiwan  ddwidoi  consisted  in  throwing  a  finger 
ring  into  a  little  square  goal  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  away. 

Tii'mbi  narapen  was  a  game  played  on  the  ice  by  the  unmarried 
young  people,  who  used  the  occasion  for  courting.  They  selected  a 
smooth  spot  and  sat  down  in  two  arcs  of  a  circle.  Each  side  had  two 
flat  smooth  rocks  and  a  very  small,  usually  blue,  bead.  The  rocks  were 
thrown  at  the  bead  of  the  opposing  side,  each  hit  scoring  one. 


•Lowie,  206. 
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Stone  tops  wrapped  with  buckskin  were  thrown  on  the  ice  simul¬ 
taneously  by  all  the  players  and  the  one  who  kept  his  top  spinning  for  the 
longest  time  won  the  game,  which  was  called  ndrapudjina .  When  they 
wished  to  play  this  game  the  Shoshoni  said  they  were  going  to  have  a 
rock-race. 

Wilson  describes  a  boys’  game  in  which  the  players  shot  at  the  brush 
and  made  out  they  were  aiming  at  enemies.  To  clip  off  a  twig  counted  as 
taking  a  scalp  and  the  successful  marksman  would  carry  the  twig  in  his 
belt  as  a  trophy.  The  same  author  describes  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
adult  Shoshoni  indulged  in  horse-racing  and  gambling.  The  stakes  were 
considerable,  so  that  a  gambler  might  win  fifty  ponies  by  a  single  bet.1 

A  game  played  by  the  Paviotso  men  is  called  wd'qukoratsanen.  Six 
cane  dice  are  thrown  on  the  ground  within  a  circle  traced  on  the  ground. 
Along  the  circle  a  number  of  sticks  are  planted  in  slanting  position. 
These  serve  as  tallies,  and  a  player  who  scores  so  as  to  come  all  the  way 
round  one  semicircle  wins  the  game.  They  used  to  gamble  for  arrows, 
buckskin,  beads,  nets,  and  other  objects. 

The  women  played  a  dice  game  ( ndBoyd’in ).  They  used  painted 
sticks,  which  were  thrown  up  from  a  basket. 

The  men  played  a  football  game  ( watcimuin ).  The  ball  was  of  buck¬ 
skin  and  about  the  size  of  a  baseball,  but  soft.  Eight  men  played.  They 
took  off  their  clothing  and  kicked  the  ball  towards  a  goal  of  two  sticks  set 
up  at  both  ends.  To  win  they  had  to  get  the  ball  between  the  goal  posts 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  women’s  ball  game  ( nazVtsaka )  was  played  by  from  eight  to  ten 
players.  Every  one  had  a  long  stick  and  there  were  two  cross  sticks. 
There  were  no  goal  posts,  the  goals  being  represented  by  two  rings.  The 
side  that  got  the  buckskin  ball  to  the  center  of  the  ring  won. 

Two  men  played  the  hoop  game  ( ipai'ciin ).  The  hoop  was  thrown 
and  the  men  threw  their  darts.  If  the  hoop,  which  was  only  several 
inches  in  diameter,  rested  on  the  dart,  the  player  scored. 

In  the  wu'toqoin  game  two  men  kicked  as  many  balls  and  the  one 
who  first  reached  the  goal  won. 

fed  Two  forms  of  the  hand-game  were  played.  In  the  ohdribo  form, 
played  only  by  men,  the  caches  were  of  bone  and  the  plain  bone  was  to  be 
guessed.  The  four  caches  are  hidden  under  a  tdm°  tray,  where  they  are 
laid  in  a  row.  The  concealer  sings,  while  the  opponent  guesses  the  plain 
ones.  There  are  two  on  each  side,  others  gamble  on  the  result.  Eight 


Wilson,  23,  42  {. 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 

Fig.  31  a-<i  (50-1554,  1550,  50.1-8644,  50-1549).  Basketry  Hat  and  Trays. 
a,  b,  d,  probably  Ute;  c,  Shivwits 

Fig.  32.  Paviotso  Balsa,  Fallon,  Nevada. 
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tally  sticks  are  used,  and  when  one  side  has  won  all  of  them  it  wins  the 
game.  In  the  nayaw\Ba  form,  not  bones,  but  willow  sticks  are  hidden. 
Long  ago  beets  (sic)  were  used.  Only  two  caches  were  used  in  the  old 
days,  and  they  were  not  hidden  under  a  tray.  Women,  as  well  as  men, 
play  this  form,  but  at  any  one  game  all  the  players  are  of  one  sex.  There 
are  ten  sticks  serving  as  counters. 

Four  men  played  at  nardk'batlBa.  First  an  arrow  was  thrown,  then 
the  one  who  shot  an  arrow  closest  to  the  one  thrown  was  regarded  as  the 
winner. 

Another  arrow-game,  turogwindlBa,  differed  in  that  the  arrows  were 
merely  thrown,  not  shot,  at  the  target-arrow. 

BIRTH. 

A  Moapa  woman  in  labor  is  assisted  by  two  women,  one  of  whom 
watches  the  womb  while  the  other  hoists  up  the  patient’s  body.  When 
these  attendants  are  exhausted,  the  husband  comes  to  take  their  place. 
The  woman  who  watches  the  womb  cuts  the  navelstring  with  a  knife, 
and  it  is  afterwards  tied  up  in  a  bag  and  secured  to  the  arch  of  the  cradle. 
When  the  baby  grows  older,  the  mother  removes  the  bag  and  buries  it  in 
the  brush.  For  a  month  or  more  after  the  infant’s  birth  sexual  inter¬ 
course  is  not  indulged  in  by  the  parents  and  for  a  month  neither  eats  any 
meat.  Also  the  parents  would  move  some  distance  away  to  a  small 
shelter,  where  they  remained  six  days  in  case  of  a  girl  and  five  days  if  a 
boy  had  been  born,  whereupon  they  would  return  to  their  former  home. 
As  soon  as  the  father  heard  of  a  child’s  birth  he  would  formerly  run  some 
distance  away  and  then  back  again  “to  save  his  life”;  for  the  saying  was 
that  if  a  man  did  this  he  would  live  to  be  an  old  man,  while  contrariwise 
he  would  age  rapidly  and  his  teeth  would  fall  out  when  he  was  still  young. 

Southern  Ute  customs  recall  some  of  these  Paiute  features;  the 
rules  affecting  both  parents  are  especially  noteworthy.  When  a  woman 
was  in  labor  several  old  women  skilled  in  matters  obstetrical  were  sent 
for  to  watch  her  until  after  parturition;  the  husband  sometimes  stayed 
there  and  sometimes  went  to  another  house.  Poles  were  planted  into  the 
floor  and  the  women  in  labor  knelt  and  grasped  them.  The  navel  cord 
is  cut  and  tied;  after  four  days  the  part  that  falls  off  is  taken  far  away 
and  buried  in  an  ant  hill,  or  it  is  fixed  up  neatly  in  some  buckskin  and 
tied  to  the  cradle.  If  it  is  lost,  the  baby  will  grow  up  to  run  around  as  a 
foolish  person;  hence,  any  boy  or  girl  who  acts  too  foolishly  is  said  to 
have  lost  his  navel  cord.  As  soon  as  a  baby  is  born,  plenty  of  lukewarm 
water  is  handed  to  the  mother,  who  drinks  it  to  cleanse  herself  inwardly. 
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She  must  remain  indoors  for  a  month  and  never  drink  cold  water  or  eat 
meat1;  these  taboos  extend  to  her  husband,  but  only  for  four  days.  The 
old  women  instruct  the  parents  regarding  all  necessary  observances.  If  a 
man  drank  cold  water  before  the  proper  time  his  teeth  would  soon  rot; 
Panayus  lost  two  teeth  in  this  way.  The  morning  after  the  birth  the 
father  must  run  round  in  the  hills.  He  will  break  a  branch,  run,  place  it 
on  a  tree,  break  another  limb,  run  on,  and  continue  in  this  fashion  all 
day;  otherwise  he  would  never  catch  any  deer.  The  branches  represent 
deer.  Before  the  birth  of  the  child  a  pit  is  dug  in  the  house  and  the  ashes 
from  a  fire  built  outside  are  put  in  and  covered  with  dirt,  whereupon 
powdered  cedarbark  is  put  on  top.  The  woman  and  her  baby  are  placed 
on  this  pile;  according  to  Panayds  the  heat  prevents  the  development  of 
body  hair  such  as  Caucasians  have.2  There  are  still  other  regulations  to 
be  followed.  Neither  parent  must  use  his  fingers  to  scratch  himself  lest 
they  leave  black  marks;  instead  a  wooden  scratehing-stiek  is  carried  in 
the  braid  or  other  part  of  the  hair  for  one  month.3  Further  it  is  forbidden 
for  both  to  rub  their  eyes  during  the  natal  period  lest  their  eyes  get  sore 
or  even  become  blind.  The  father  will  seek  out  a  good  old  hunter  and 
give  him  clothing  or  a  bow  with  arrows,  and  the  mother  will  similarly 
present  a  good  old  woman  with  a  blanket  or  dress,  in  the  hope  that  their 
baby  might  live  to  an  equally  ripe  age  and  be  equally  successful.  For 
several  days  after  the  birth  the  father  refrains  from  horseback-riding; 
then  he  may  ride  a  mare  or  some  other  horse  of  inferior  quality.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  month  he  will  paint  a  good  horse  from  head  to  tail  and  ride 
hhn.  He  and  his  wife  daub  themselves  with  the  same  kind  of  paint  and 
some  other  woman  cooks  food  and  feeds  the  mother  with  it.  This  signal¬ 
izes  the  cessation  of  the  natal  taboos. 

A  Uintah  told  me  that  a  woman  in  travail  assumed  a  kneeling  posi¬ 
tion  and  clung  to  a  big  stick  planted  in  front  of  her.  One  female  attend¬ 
ant  clasped  her  round  the  waist,  squeezing  her,  another  made  the  delivery, 
cut  the  navelstring,  and. washed  the  infant,  who  lay  about  for  a  month  or 
a  month  and  a  half,  when  a  cradleboard  was  made.  Boys'  and  girls’ 
cradles  did  not  differ  except  that  the  latter  were  painted  yellow.  The 
part  of  the  navelcord  that  falls  off  is  put  into  a  rag,  which  in  turn  is 
placed  within  a  little  beaded  bag,  which  is  attached  to  the  cradle.  When 
the  child  grows  up  and  people  have  killed  a  deer,  they  sometimes  remove 
the  navelcord,  and  put  it  into  the  deer’s  guts.  Others  push  it  deep  down 


^hese  taboos  occur  also  among  the  Cahuilla  of  southern  California.  See  Hooper,  351. 

2The  Cahuilla  practise  a  similar  custom.  See  Hooper,  loc.  cit. 

3The  Shasta  mother  must  use  a  scratching-stick  for  five  days  after  the  child’s  birth.  (Dixon,  455). 
Elsewhere  the  implement  is  associated  with  adolescence  rather  than  parturition. 


Fig.  33. 


Fig.  34. 

Fig.  33  a(50. 1-8624).  Cradles,  a,  Shivwits;  b,  Southern  Fte,  Navaho 

Springs,  Colorado. 

Fig.  34  ab(oO.  1-8623,  7015).  Cradles,  a,  Moapa;  b,  Pyramid  Lake  Paviotso. 
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into  an  ant  hill.  If  the  navelcord  were  merely  thrown  away,  the  child 
would  be  weak  and  liable  to  fall  sick,  but  if  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  custom¬ 
ary  way  the  infant  will  come  to  be  strong.  Sydney’s  baby  had  a  beaded 
diamond-shaped  pouch  containing  the  navelcord  attached  to  the  cradle- 


board  in  the  middle  of  the  right  side. 

At  Fallon  I  was  told  that  while  Shoshoni  women  kneel  in  labor  the 
Paviotso  lie  on  their  backs  like  white  women.  In  order  to  “loosen  the 
blood”  after  parturition  the  mother  would  drink  an  infusion  of  a  piece 
scraped  off  from  a  mountain-sheep  horn. 

The  navelcord  is  wrapped  up  and  tied  inside  the  cradle;  when  they 
wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  hide  it.  According  to  Sarah  Hopkins  both 
parents  abstained  from  all  flesh  during  the  natal  period  and 
the  father  goes  through  the  labor  of  piling  the  wood  for  twenty-five  days,  and  as¬ 
sumes  all  his  wife’s  household  work  during  that  time.  If  he  does  not  do  his  part  in  the 
care  of  the  child,  he  is  considered  an  outcast.  Every  five  days  his  child’s  basket  is 
changed  for  a  new  one,  and  the  five  are  all  carefully  put  away  at  the  end  of  the  days, 
the  last  one  containing  the  navelstring,  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  all  are  put  into  a 
tree,  and  the  child  put  into  a  new  and  ornamented  basket.1 


Like  her  Lemhi  sister,  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni  woman  retired  to  a 
menstrual  lodge,2  which  was  erected  at  some  distance.  She  stayed  then* 
for  about  thirty  days.  A  female  attendant  might  remain  with  hei , 
some  women  lived  there  alone  much  of  the  time,  though  visited  by  other 
women.  The  husband  never  came  there  and  did  not  see  his  child  until 
his  wife  returned  home.  If  he  stayed  with  his  wife,  he  would  bleed  to 
death  from  the  nose.  When  the  child  was  born,  another  man  would 
inform  the  father  and  say  to  him,  “Now  go  to  the  creek  and  take  a  good 
bath.”  He  would  then  take  a  bath  at  the  same  time  the  baby  was  being 
washed.  When  the  navelcord  fell  off,  a  messenger  also  informed  the 
father,  who  might  then  eat  meat  from  which  he  had  abstained.  The  wife 
was  obliged  to  continue  her  meat-fast  for  a  month.  For  parturition  two 
posts  were  set  into  the  ground  and  a  crossbar  was  arranged  for  the 
kneeling  parturient  to  cling  to;  below  her  a  pit  is  dug  for  the  baby  to 
drop  into.  The  female  attendant  cuts  the  navelcord ;  the  stump  is  buried 
in  an  ant  hill  while  the  mother  expresses  the  hope  that  her  child  may  be 
healthy  and  as  industrious  as  the  ants.  If  a  woman  were  sick  after  her 
delivery,  some  other  woman  with  a  baby  of  her  own  of  about  the  same 
age  might  nurse  the  infant ;  when  the  mother  recovered  she  would  pay  a 
horse  for  this  service.  In  the  case  of  twins  born  one  directly  after  the 
other  no  special  usage  seems  to  have  obtained.  But  if  considerable  time 


*The  Sh'asta^also  utilized  the  menstrual  hut  for  this  purpose.  (Dixon,  (b),  454.) 
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elapsed  before  the  second  delivery  care  was  taken  lest  the  twins  see  each 
other.  The  older  was  taken  away  to  die,  but  it  was  believed  that  the 
younger  would  then  be  able  to  live  long  because  he  had  not  seen  the  other. 

NAMES. 

A  number  of  interesting  variations  may  be  noted  with  regard  to 
customs  connected  with  names.  Among  the  Moapa  and  Shivwits  Paiute 
personal  names  are  meaningless.  Very  fewT  of  the  Moapa  Indians  are 
namesakes  for  the  usage  is  to  make  up  a  new  name  for  every  child  born. 
Such  names  may  be  invented  by  the  parents  themselves  or  these  may 
ask  other  people  to  name  their  children.  The  name  would  be  kept  ever 
after  without  change.  The  following  are  samples  of  women’s  names: 
Panan',  Ttingwf ‘,  Tso'qwaB°,  Pawlaro',  Mu'sfriq,  Tamawmr,  Undum- 
ban,  Hilda,  Tamfna,  Ho'ton,  Tunuq,  Grip1.  I  also  secured  a  list  of  men’s 
names:  A'panawo,  Stfgwdt,  Wambor1,  Tbntsfnuq,  WogohuhuwfvaBl, 
Suwfcd,  Wlnimaq,  Pinq',  Tso°ts,  Huwa',  Pitcfgant,  Angau'qaits.  When 
a  person  dies,  his  name  is  tabooed.  His  relatives  would  be  angry  if  any 
one  pronounced  it. 

With  the  Ute  of  Ignacio  some  names  were  meaningless,  but  not  all. 
My  informant  Panayds  derived  this  name  from  another  tribe,  but  his 
father  had  called  him  Tciicmutsits,  which  means  “very  hard”  or  “stout 
like  a  rock.”  Similarly  George  Bent’s  Indian  appellation  is  Napa  + 
u'tcaputs,  i.e.,  “  Wraps-his-foot,”  and  my  interpreter  Ton}*  was  known 
as  Kwfntcigit,  “Left-hand.”  On  the  other  hand,  his  mother’s  and  his 
wife’s  name,  Paqo'sa  and  Tatsia,  were  said  to  be  untranslatable,  though 
other  women  bore  names  with  definite  meaning.  The  Southern  Ute 
received  their  names  several  days  after  birth,  generally  from  the 
father  and  sometimes  from  the  mother.  A  mother  might  name  a  boy 
and  the  father  a  girl.  When  the  child  grew7  up  and  acted  queerlv,  it 
would  receive  a  nickname  from  its  friends.  If  a  person  fell  sick  and  re¬ 
covered  from  being  nearly  dead,  the  doctor  would  say,  “I’ll  give  you  a 
new  name.”  He  would  call  him  “So-and-so,”  and  then  an  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  old  name  should  be  dropped. 

To  illustrate  the  giving  of  a  nickname  my  informant  told  these 
anecdotes.  Some  years  ago  he  went  to  Navaho  Springs,  where  he  lived 
with  two  friends.  These  saw  some  women  in  a  menstrual  lodge  and  asked 
Panayus  to  accompany  them  and  possibly  get  a  sweetheart.  Panaytis 
was  wearing  a  brownish-green  suit.  When  they  got  to  the  lodge,  Panayus 
did  not  dismount  but  asked,  “Has  one  of  you  girls  already  made  a  bed 
for  me?”  They  laughed  without  answering  him.  He  repeated  his  ques- 
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tion,  dismounted,  walked  over,  and  stood  near  the  fire.  One  of  the  girls 
asked,  “Who  is  this?”  The  other  replied,  “I  don’t  know.  He  looks  like 
a  person  traveling  round  at  night  who  cannot  be  seen  in  the  daytime. 
He  is  Intisakats,”  (a  mythical  invisible  being,  whose  voice,  however, 
can  be  heard).  Then  all  the  others  called  Panaytis  by  this  nickname  and 
it  clung  to  him  for  a  long  time.  Another  man  acquired  the  same  sobri¬ 
quet.  Though  married,  he  would  visit  another  woman,  slinking  home 
before  daylight  every  night.  The  young  woman’s  mother  heard  her  talk 


Fig.  35  (50.1-8582).  Moapa  Cup  and  Ball  Game,  Model;  Cottontail  Skull. 


at  night  and  thought  she  was  going  to  get  married,  but  not  seeing  her 
lover  she  said,  “I  think  you  are  running  round  with  Intisakats,’  whence 
the  nickname.  Another  appellation  of  similar  type  was  gi\en  to 
Panaytis  while  he  was  watching  his  brother  dance.  His  brother  said, 
“Say  ‘ Siwatanu"’  (a  Cheyenne  word)  and  we’ll  repeat  the  song. 
Panaytis  said,  “Siwatanu””  and  was  nicknamed  accordingly. 

When  a  person  died  his  name  was  not  pronounced  in  his  i  elati\  ( s 

presence. 

The  Uintah  Ute  name  a  child  when  it  is  about  a  year  old.  Appar¬ 
ently  all  their  names  had  some  meaning.  Eva  Attwine’s  son  is  called 
A'patsiga,  Little-boy,  and  he  will  keep  this  appellation  even  when  adult. 
Eva  herself  is  called  Ts&yowats,  Wrinkled-face,  because  as  an  infant  she 
had  a  wrinkled  face.  One  woman  was  named  Pamants,  Water+?; 
another  Tb'nihw,  Chubby,  because  when  little  she  was  chubby  and  short; 
a  third,  Qorump,  Smells-of-urine.”  The  nickname  character  of  nearly  all 
these  designations  is  manifest. 
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According  to  Sarah  Winnemucca  the  Paviotso  named  the  majority 
of  their  girls  after  flowers,  others  after  rocks;  boys  were  designated 
according  to  some  chance  observation  they  made  in  infancy.  If  they 
particularly  noted  the  flight  of  a  bird  or  the  passing  of  an  animal  or  a 
sister's  black  eyes,  they  were  named  after  the  objects  in  question.1 
My  Paviotso  informant  said  that  some  but  not  all  girls  were  named  for 
flowers.  Usually  a  child  received  a  nickname,  which  developed  into  a 
permanent  designation.  Bob  Carson,  now  called  Oitc1,  Left-handed, 
was  originally  known  as  Nu'nanats,  Snow-on-him,  from  nti'BaBi,  snow, 
and  nats,  boy.  Later  because  he  always  wore  clothes  of  canvas  he  was 
named  Toxakus,  from  toha,  white,  +?. 

Among  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni  parents  or  some  of  their  friends 
gave  names  to  children,  sometimes  according  to  what  the  children  do 
when  old  enough  to  laugh.  These  real  names  are  not  altered  in  later  life, 
but  nicknames  may  be  acquired  and  used  so  constantly  that  those  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  circumstances  mistake  them  for  the  real  names.  Wilson  was 
called  the  Crier  because  he  once  mimicked  some  crying  women  and 
children.2  There  is  no  objection  to  mentioning  deceased  persons,  but  a 
distinctive  suffix,  hap,  meaning  “the  late”  is  appended,  e.g.,  Tfndoi-hap. 
Carrot-leaf,  Drowning,  Elk-twins,  are  illustrations  of  women’s  names. 
The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  do  not  like  to  tell  their  names;  a  man  rarely 
does  so — more  readily  if  alone  than  in  the  presence  of  other  tribesmen, — 
a  woman  never.  If  other  Shoshoni  are  present,  one  of  them  may,  how¬ 
ever,  pronounce  his  name.  This  reticence  with  regard  to  one’s  own  name 
is  found  also  among  the  Lemhi,  and  though  I  can  find  no  specific  note 
for  the  other  groups  mentioned  above  I  think  it  is  probably  a  deep-rooted 
and  widespread  Shoshonean  feature. 


MENSTRUATION. 

According  to  a  Moapa  Paiute,  his  tribe  never  had  a  menstrual  lodge, 
but  the  Shivwits  say  that  during  the  period  of  illness  a  woman  would 
sleep  some  distance  from  her  husband.  At  the  first  menses  a  Shivwits 
girl  would  abstain  from  eating  meat  for  a  whole  month  because  it  had  a 
disagreeable  odor  for  one  in  this  condition.  However,  this  rule  is  no 
longer  maintained.  On  later  occasions  the  women  merely  abstained 
during  the  menstrual  period. 

The  Southern  Ute  had  very  definite  rules.  A  girl  would  announce 
her  first  menses  to  her  mother,  who  then  led  her  out  and  made  her  run 
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back  and  forth  like  a  horse  in  training.  While  she  was  trotting  in  this 
fashion,  her  mother  gave  her  instructions  about  the  menstrual  lodge  and 
its  regulations.  Then  she  would  make  a  brush  structure  or  “  blood  lodge  ” 
(na’d’yan)  for  her  daughter.  The  next  time  the  girl  would  know  what 
to  do.  The  brush  lodge  was  erected  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home 
and  a  brush  bed  was  prepared  there.  Sometimes  several  gills  having 
their  menses  at  the  same  time  jointly  constructed  a  larger  shelter  for 
themselves.  During  the  three  or  four  nights  spent  there  meat  was 
tabooed;  a  married  woman’s  husband  would  have  bad  luck  in  the  chase 
if  she  ate  meat.  It  is  worth  noting  that  among  the  Northern  Maidu  a 
husband  was  debarred  from  hunting  during  his  wife’s  illness.1  Young 
Ute  men  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  blood  lodge  and  make  love  to  their 
sweethearts  within,  but  they  were  warned  not  to  attempt  cohabitation 
lest  they  fall  sick  in  later  life,  and  girls  were  told  by  their  mothers  that 
carnal  intercourse  in  the  lodge  would  make  them  short-lived.  Menstruat¬ 
ing  women  were  never  allowed  to  attend  a  dance.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  these  rules  were  largely  obsolete  at  Ignacio,  while  the  Uintah  de¬ 
clared  that  the  menstrual  lodge  was  still  in  vogue.  These  Northern 
Ute  share  with  their  Southern  kinsmen  the  meat  taboo  and  the  courting 
custom.  When  a  girl  menstruated  for  the  first  time,  an  old  woman 
made  her  take  a  bath  and  washed  her  thoroughly.  She  had  to  remain 
alone  in  a  blood  lodge  for  ten  days,  when  she  was  again  washed  by  the 
old  woman.  Thereafter  her  period  of  seclusion  was  shortened  by  a  day 
every  successive  month  until  it  was  reduced  to  the  normal  span  of  three 
days.2  Sometimes  a  small  girl  or  boy  would  sleep  in  the  shelter  with  a 
menstruating  woman. 

Both  on  the  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation  and  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  my 
Paviotso  informants  denied  the  use  of  a  special  menstrual  lodge,  though 
they  knew  of  its  occurrence  among  the  Shoshoni.  This  was  confirmed  at 
Lovelocks  by  Annie  Lowry,  who  told  me  that  even  in  her  mother’s  day 
seclusion  was  known  only  as  a  Shoshoni  custom  among  her  people. 
However,  at  Pyramid  Lake  menstruating  women  were  not  supposed  to 
enter  the  place  where  a  sick  person  was  staying  and  the  meat  taboo  was 
enforced,  the  diet  being  largely  confined  to  seeds.  At  Pyramid  Lake  Old 
Winnemucca  said  that  during  her  first  menses  a  girl  had  to  carry  sage¬ 
brush  for  firewood  every  day  for  five  days  and  the  neighbors  would  use  the 
wood.3  After  the  five  days  the  girl  took  a  sweatbath  and  cleansed  her- 


■Dixon,  (a),  239. 

JA  gradual  shortening  of  the  period  lias  been  noted  by  Professor  Kroeber  among  the  Mohave 
sCf.  Dixon,  (a),  236;  idem.,  (b),  458. 
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self.  Here  a  new  justification  was  given  for  the  restricted  diet  of  men¬ 
struating  women,  viz.  that  if  they  partook  of  antelope  flesh  the  ant(  lope 
impounded  in  a  corral  during  the  communal  hunt  would  break  down  the 
enclosure  and  escape.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  mutually  corrobora¬ 
tive  statements  from  three  Paviotso  settlements  as  to  the  lack  of  a 
menstrual  hut  with  Mrs.  Hopkins’  specific  data  on  her  people’s  cata¬ 
menial  customs.  According  to  her  account  a  young  woman  who  had 
reached  puberty  was  under  the  special  guardianship  of  her  grandmother. 
She  was  secluded  with  two  somewhat  older  friends  in  “a  little  wigwam 
.  just  big  enough  for  the  three”  and  had  to  go  through  a  course  of 
tasks  for  twenty-five  days.  Every  day  she  was  obliged  to  gather  and  pile 
up  as  high  as  possible  five  stacks  of  wood.  At  the  end  of  every  five-day 
period  her  attendants  took  her  to  a  river  to  bathe.  During  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-five  days  she  abstained  from  flesh,  while  thereafter  the  fast 
was  limited  to  five  days  every  month.  At  the  end  of  the  period  she  re¬ 
turned  home  and  gave  all  her  clothing  to  her  attendants,  the  entire 
ceremony  was  an  announcement  of  her  coming  of  age  and  any  y  oung 
man  might  then  court  her.1  Possibly  the  Paviotso  had  a  menstrual 
lodge  only  for  the  adolescent  girls  and  did  not  require  it  in  later  life. 

As  indicated  by  the  Paviotso  statement  cited,  the  menstrual  lodge 
is  a  deep-rooted  feature  of  Shoshoni  life.  The  Lemhi  I  visited  in  190(3 
still  vigorously  maintained  the  usage  together  with  the  meat  taboo, 
which  latter  also  extended  to  the  period  of  childbirth.2  The  identical 
food  restrictions  were  formerly  imposed  by  the  ind  River  group.  Here 
it  was  said  the  men  were  formerly  afraid  of  dying  if  they  stayed  in  the 
same  lodge  with  a  menstruating  woman,  hence  mothers  exhorted  their 
daughters  to  report  the  signs  of  nubility.  All  the  women  of  the  family 
used  the  same  menstrual  hut  with  its  special  bedding  and  several  women 
passing  through  the  period  simultaneously  would  occupy  the  lodge 
jointly.  A  man  might  speak  to  them  from  a  distance  but  would  never  go 
quite  close  to  the  hut. 

It  is  clear  that  a  family  likeness  pervades  the  Shoshonean  menstrual 
customs  and  that  the  abstention  from  flesh  is  the  most  persistent  trait 
in  the  complex.  This  is  a  point  of  great  comparative  value,  foi  this 
taboo  seems  to  be  practically  always  associated  with  the  puberty  usages 
of  Californian  tribes  and  extends,  with  the  qualification  that  fresh  meat 
or  fish  is  forbidden,  as  far  north  as  Tahltan  territory. 

The  Ute  notion  of  making  an  adolescent  girl  run  up  and  down  appears 
also  among  the  Navajo.3 


Hopkins,  48. 

2Lowie,  214. 

3Franciscan  Fathers,  446. 
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MARRIAGE. 

Among  the  Shivwits  Paiute  a  man  would  work  for  his  parents-in-law, 
bringing  them  game.  Both  here  and  in  the  Moapa  band  some  men  had 
two  wives  but  never  more,  and  usually  the  women  of  a  bigamous  house¬ 
hold  were  sisters,  a  man  sometimes  marrying  his  first  wife’s  younger 
sister.  The  levirate  is  also  common  to  both  groups,  indeed  is  still  said 
to  be  practised  by  the  Shivwits;  with  the  Moapa  it  was  especially  an 
unmarried  man  that  took  to  wife  his  brother’s  widow.  Among  the 
Shivwits  I  was  told  that  cross-cousin  marriages  were  not  in  vogue. 

The  Southern  Ute  who  wished  to  marry  would  send  a  friend  to 
propose  for  him  to  the  girl’s  father.  When  the  latter  asked  what  he 
wanted,  the  go-between  would  say,  “My  friend  sent  me,  he  wishes  to 
marry  your  daughter.”  If  a  clearly  negative  answer  was  given,  the  mes¬ 
senger  at  once  returned.  Otherwise  he  waited  for  the  family  council. 
The  girl’s  wishes  were  consulted;  parents  might  persuade  but  did  not 
force  her  to  marry  against  her  will.  On  the  next  day  the  suitor  himself 
went  to  the  lodge  and  stayed  over  night;  after  several  days  he  took  his 
wife  to  his  own  house.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  case  of  youths, 
proposals  were  made  to  girls  while  they  were  in  the  menstrual  lodge.  It 
was  not  customary  to  marry  first  cousins;  a  man  who  transgressed  the 
rule  was  compared  to  the  mythical  trickster.  In  case  of  a  separation  the 
man  would  keep  the  children  if  his  wife  was  at  fault  and  vice  versa.  An 
aggrieved  husband  might  take  away  a  war-bonnet  or  leggings  from  his 
wife’s  lover,  but  if  he  killed  his  rival’s  horses  by  way  of  punishment  he 
thereby  surrendered  his  marital  rights  to  the  culprit.  If  a  man  had  an 
intrigue  with  another  woman,  his  wife  might  summon  her  friends  and 
they  would  jointly  take  away  all  the  paramour’s  property,  even  strip¬ 
ping  her  of  the  clothes  she  wore,  and  the  adulteress  had  no  redress  and 
made  no  objection.  In  such  a  case  the  husband  usually  came  back  to  his 
wife,  but  not  always.  Sometimes  a  woman  finding  her  husband  return 
home  from  a  visit  to  his  mistress  would  ask  him  why  he  had  not  stayed 
with  his  sweetheart  and  would  strike  him  on  the  shinbone. 

The  Uintah  Ute  assert  that  in  former  days  girls  never  married  when 
very  young.  The  father-in-law  would  notice  a  young  man  who  was  a 
skilled  hunter  and  bid  his  daughter  marry  him,  knowing  that  his  son-in- 
law  would  provide  him  with  venison  and  skins  for  moccasins.  It  was 
customary  for  the  young  couple  to  stay  with  the  bride’s  parents  for  a 
long  time,  then  they  would  live  with  the  husband’s  family;  nowadays  this 
custom  is  not  followed  and  1  he  couple  settle  wherever  they  please.  Y oung 
men  who  were  not  good  hunters  and  were  not  skilled  in  going  for 
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horses  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  wife.  Sometimes  a  young  man  amassed 
in  a  cache  a  certain  amount  of  food,  such  as  chokecherries  and  bull- 
berries.  If  an  older  man  ran  short  of  supplies  he  might  approach  the 
young  man,  saying,  “  Let  me  sell  you  my  daughter  for  so  much  food  or 
so  many  buckskins.”  This  was  another  way  of  getting  married.  Some 
men  had  two  wives,  who  were  generally  sisters;  it  is  said  that  otherwise 
jealousy  was  likely  to  develop  between  them.  Divorce  was  easily  con¬ 
summated.  A  man  might  leave  his  wife  because  of  a  quarrel  or  because 
some  other  woman  attracted  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  often  came 
home  empty-handed  his  wife  might  declare  that  she  was  going  to  live  with 
someone  who  could  shoot  game.  The  mother  would  take  care  of  young 
children;  if  the  children  were  older,  the  boys  would  go  to  the  father,  the 
girls  generally  to  the  mother. 

Matrilocal  residence,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  wedlock,  was  also 
customary  with  some  of  the  Paviotso  (but  cf.  below).  Here,  too,  a 
girl’s  father  would  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  hunter  among  the  young 
men  when  he  wanted  a  son-in-law.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  man’s 
father  would  say  to  his  son,  “Go  to  the  mountain,  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  hunt  deer.  Look  for  a  wife  and  mother-in-law;  they  will 
like  you.”  The  youth’s  mother  might  point  out  a  nice-looking  girl  who 
was  personally  agreeable  to  her,  urging  him  to  marry  her.  Sometimes 
the  mothers  of  a  young  man  and  a  girl  would  come  together  and  say  that 
they  liked  each  other’s  child  and  wanted  them  to  marry.  If  a  mother  dis¬ 
approved  of  a  daughter-in-law  she  might  try  to  persuade  the  husband 
to  leave  her:  “I  don’t  like  her,  she  does  not  work,  she  lies  down.”  The 
children  of  brother  and  sister  were  not  allowed  to  marry  since  such 
unions  were  considered  wrong;  indeed  Mrs.  Hopkins  writes: 

Our  tenth  cousin  is  as  near  to  us  as  our  first  cousin;  and  we  don’t  marry  into  our 
relations.1 

Kroeber  confirms  the  prohibition  of  cross-cousin  marriage,  but 
learned  that  the  children  of  half-brothers  might  marry,  though  common 
residence  and  the  custom  of  using  sibling  terminology  might  prevent 
such  unions  owing  to  the  sense  of  kinship  fostered  by  such  conditions.2 
Some  Indians  used  to  have  two  wives  within  my  interpreter’s  mem¬ 
ory.  Sometimes  they  were  sisters,  but  it  also  happened  that  one  of 
them  came  from  the  Shoshoni.  The  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  still  espoused 
at  times.  According  to  Kroeber,  the  two  wives  might  be  mother  and 
daughter.  The  levirate  was  practised,  apparently  in  the  form  of  the 
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younger  brother  marrying  the  widow  since  the  native  term  for  the  usage, 
tononal’ 1  qumadu,  was  interpreted  accordingly.  If  a  woman  ran  away, 
her  husband  might  beat  her  or  even  kill  her  on  the  spot.  At  Lovelocks 
I  was  told  that  the  Indians  resent  white  interference  in  their  matrimonial 
affairs:  if  a  wife  has  been  unfaithful,  they  think  it  quite  proper  for  the 
husband  to  leave  her  regardless  of  whether  there  are  children  or  any 
other  circumstances  that  might  weigh  with  white  people. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  confirms  the  statement  of  one  of  my  informants  that 
a  girl  never  married  before  her  first  menstrual  period,  the  observances 
connected  with  which  are  described  by  her  as  a  public  declaration  of  nu¬ 
bility.  Her  account  of  courtship  and  marriage  follows.  The  young 
suitor  never  speaks  to  his  intended  or  visits  the  family, 
but  endeavors  to  attract  her  attention  by  showing  his  horsemanship,  etc.  As  he 
knows  that  she  sleeps  next  to  her  grandmother  in  the  lodge,  he  enters  in  full  dress 
after  the  family  has  retired  for  the  night,  and  seats  himself  at  her  feet.  If  she  is  not 
awake,  her  grandmother  wakes  her.  He  does  not  speak  to  either  young  woman  or 
grandmother,  but  when  the  young  woman  wishes  him  to  go  away,  she  rises  and  goes 
and  lies  down  by  the  side  of  her  mother.  He  then  leaves  as  silently  as  he  came  in. 
This  goes  on  sometimes  for  a  year  or  longer,  if  the  young  woman  has  not  made  up 
her  mind.  She  is  never  forced  by  her  parents  to  marry  against  her  wishes.  When 
she  knows  her  own  mind,  she  makes  a  confidant  of  her  grandmother,  and  then  the 
young  man  is  summoned  by  the  father  of  the  girl,  who  asks  him  in  her  presence,  if  he 
really  loves  his  daughter,  and  reminds  him,  if  he  says  he  does,  of  all  the  duties  of  a 
husband.  He  then  asks  his  daughter  the  same  question,  and  sets  before  her  minutely 
all  her  duties.  And  these  duties  are  not  slight.  She  is  to  dress  the  game,  prepare  the 
food,  clean  the  buckskins,  make  his  moccasins,  dress  his  hair,  bring  all  the  wood,  - 
in  short,  do  all  the  household  work.  She  promises  to  “be  himself,  and  she  fulfils  her 
promise.  Then  he  is  invited  to  a  feast  and  all  his  relatives  with  him.  But  after 
the  betrothal,  a  teepee  is  erected  for  the  presents  that  pour  in  from  both  sides. 

At  the  wedding  feast,  all  the  food  is  prepared  in  baskets.  The  young  woman  sits 
by  the  young  man,  and  hands  him  the  basket  of  food  prepared  for  him  with  her  own 
hands.  He  does  not  take  it  with  his  right  hand;  but  seizes  her  wrist,  and  takes  it 
with  the  left  hand.  This  constitutes  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  father  pro¬ 
nounces  them  man  and  wife.  They  go  to  a  wigwam  of  their  own,  where  they  live  till 
the  first  child  is  born.  .  .  .  When  they  are  married  they  give  away  all  the  clothing 
they  have  ever  worn,  and  dress  themselves  anew.  The  poor  people  have  the  same 
ceremonies,  but  do  not  make  a  feast  of  it,  for  want  of  means.1 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni,  like  several  other  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes 
here  discussed,  are  of  opinion  that  in  ancient  times  gills  weie  oldei  than 
now  when  marrying,  possibly  seventeen  or  eighteen,  while  now  they 
marry,  they'  say,  when  mere  children.  It  was  admitted,  howetei,  that 
formerly  some  married  before  menstruation.  Often  a  girl’s  parents 


•Hopkins,  48-49,  50. 
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would  take  the  initiative  and  send  word  to  a  desirable  suitor,  who  would 
then  come  and  stay  with  her  some  evening.  In  those  days  girls  did  not 
object  to  their  parents’  wishes,  but  nowadays  they  decline  a  lover  whom 
they  do  not  like, — which  my  old  woman  informant  regarded  as  a  bad 
way.  However,  she  added  that  even  formerly  if  a  girl  had  a  positive 
dislike  for  the  suitor,  he  might  notice  it  and  refrain  from  claiming  her.  A 
brother,  as  well  as  a  father,  might  force  a  husband  upon  a  girl  against  her 
wishes.  It  also  happened  that  a  man  proposed  to  the  girl’s  parents. 
After  repeated  visits  they  would  become  husband  and  wife.  The  bride¬ 
groom  gave  no  presents  to  his  wife’s  parents  but  it  was  customary  for  the 
young  couple  to  stay  with  them  and  the  husband  hunted  for  his  parents- 
in-law.  However,  matrilocal  residence  was  not  universal.  No  form  of 
cousin  marriage  was  considered  proper.1  A  good  many  men  had  two 
wives,  a  few  three.  In  cases  of  polygamy  each  wife  had  a  lodge  of  her 
own;  if  they  were  sisters  or  cousins  they  got  along  well,  otherwise  they 
were  liable  to  quarrel.  Sometimes  a  man  kept  one  sister  at  her  parents’ 
home  and  lived  with  the  other  elsewhere ;  however  a  man  who  had  married 
the  eldest  daughter  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  her  sisters’  marrying 
other  men.  A  man  frequently  married  his  deceased  brother’s  or  cousin’s 
wife;  the  levirate  was  also  mentioned  for  the  particular  case  of  a 
widower  marrying  his  brother’s  widow.  An  unfaithful  woman  was 
formerly  beaten  and  abused.  The  aggrieved  husband  might  take  the 
adulterer’s  best  horse  or  kill  it  and  either  keep  or  divorce  his  wife  at  will. 
If  he  caught  the  intruder  again,  he  would  take  another  horse  or  get  his 
friends  together  and  attempt  to  thrash  the  culprit.  Whichever  was 
thrown  down  received  a  terrible  kicking,  then  friends  of  both  would 
rush  in  and  start  a  general  fracas.  A  man  who  knew  of  his  wife’s  treach¬ 
ery  might  stick  a  medicine-arrow  into  the  bed,  which  would  cause  the 
adulterers  to  cleave  together  like  dogs  having  intercourse  and  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  asunder.  Then  he  could  catch  them  together  and  the 
other  people  could  see  what  they  were  doing.  A  woman  who  discovered 
her  husband’s  disloyalty  would  set  out  with  her  friends  to  whip  the 
mistress,  at  the  same  time  warning  her  to  keep  away  from  the  man. 

The  Comanche  cut  off  an  adulteress’s  nose. 

DEATH. 

At  present  the  Moapa  place  a  corpse  into  a  coffin  and  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  but  formerly  two  distinct  methods  were  employed, — cremation 
or  burial.  A'panawo  said  he  had  personally  witnessed  both.  The  corpse 

1Only  one  informant  thought  it  proper  for  a  man  to  marry  his  father’s  sister’s  daughter,  but  not  his 
father's  brother's  daughter.  Others  expressly  denied  any  difference  between  parallel  and  cross-cousins 
as  respects  marriage. 
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was  removed  by  the  usual  exit  and  the  house  in  which  the  deceased  had 
died  was  burnt  down  to  be  superseded  by  a  new  lodge;  but  this  custom 
has  become  obsolete  and  people  no  longer  abandon  their  habitation  after 
a  death.  Women  used  to  cut  their  hair  in  mourning.  People  would  come 
together  to  cremate  the  corpse,  stay  till  it  was  consumed  by  the  flames, 
cover  the  bones  with  some  ashes,  then  go  away.  After  returning  from 
the  ceremony  or  from  three  to  four  nights  later  they  might  have  a  singing 
performance,  ( huwi'ab ),  or  the  mourner  might  summon  all  the  people 
three  or  four  weeks  later.  Then  several  men  and  women  would  sing. 
This  ceremony  lasted  from  one  to  five  nights.  The  last  night  they  con¬ 
tinued  singing  until  morning.  Sometimes  the  participants  mostly  the 
young  people  present—  danced  the  no'qdp1.  For  interment  a  corpse  was 
rolled  up  in  a  rabbitskin  robe,  put  on  the  ground  into  a  wash,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  rocks,  the  bigger  ones  on  top  to  keep  off  coyotes.  My  inter¬ 
preter  drove  me  to  two  of  these  graves.  One,  said  to  be  about  thirty 
years  old,  was  not  very  far  from  the  main  road  on  the  Reservation  in  a 
sloping  depression  on  a  hillside,  where  a  space  of  approximately  seven  by 
three  feet  was  marked  off  by  a  pile  of  stones.  The  head,  according  to  my 
guide,  was  always  at  the  higher  end  of  the  grave.  The  second  grave  was 
of  similar  character,  but  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  level  ground,  a  few  feet  from  the  road.  At  the  higher  end  were 
the  bones  of  a  horse;  my  interpreter  explained  that  horses  were  some¬ 
times  killed  and  given  to  the  dead. 

The  Shivwits  also  mentioned  two  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead, 
though  old  Sally  only  referred  to  burial  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Buffalo 
Bill,  however,  said  that  the  people  would  pile  up  cedar  logs  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height,  place  the  corpse  on  top  and  burn  it  to  ashes.  The  house  of 
the  deceased  was  also  burnt  down.  The  chief  mourner  arranges  a  weep¬ 
ing  celebration  (yd3cauuwiaBl) ,  for  which  he  and  his  family  provide  food. 
This  ceremony  came  from  California  and  reached  the  Moapa  when  my 
informant  was  young;  much  later  it  got  to  the  Shivwits  also.  Formerly 
they  merely  had  the  weeping  but  now  the  Bear  dance  is  also  danced  on 
such  occasions.  All  wail  aloud.  When  some  one  begins  to  sing,  all 
present  sympathize  with  the  mourner,  and  if  some  one  delivers  a  speech 
everyone  weeps.  Men  and  women  are  ranged  in  opposite  rows.  I  sually 
the  performance  lasts  two  evenings;  on  the  first  they  sing  till  midnight, 
on  the  second  they  continue  till  morning.  About  midnight  a  feast  is 
spread. 

The  Southern  Ute  took  the  corpse  away  to  the  hills,  where  they 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  All  the  relatives  cut  their  hair  for  mourning 
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Sometimes  a  widow  would  cut  off  her  leggings  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire.  Husband  or  wife  was  expected  to  remain  unmarried  for  a  year  after 
the  spouse’s  death.  A  woman  would  burn  up  the  whole  lodge  in  which 
her  husband  had  died  with  everything  pertaining  to  it;  a  mourning 
husband  also  burnt  up  the  lodge.  If  there  were  horses  left,  the  deceased 
man’s  brothers  would  come,  speak  to  the  widow,  and  kill  all  except  one 
gentle  horse,  which  they  left  for  her.  Sometimes  no  horse  was  spared, 
at  other  times  one  would  be  saved  for  the  father  or  a  brother.  The 
Uintah  put  their  dead  into  ditches,  covering  up  the  corpses  with  dirt 
and  rocks  piled  on  them.  Some  mourners  clipped  their  hair  short. 

To  Mrs.  John  H.  Molineux,  for  some  years  a  teacher  among  the 
Uintah,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  a  funeral  at  White- 
rocks.  James  was  the  son  of  John  Duncan,  one  of  the  chiefs.  When  it 
was  known  that  he  would  probably  die,  he  was  placed  in  a  tent  near  his 
father’s  wooden  house.  After  his  death  the  old  women  painted  him  and 
dressed  him  in  his  best  clothes.  Mrs.  Molineux  took  the  older  school 
children  there  and  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  fell  on  the  bed, 
which  was  on  the  floor,  and  wept  or  howled  one  at  a  time  and  chanted 
alternately.  The  rest  stood  very  still  and  looked  on.  Mrs.  Molineux 
was  permitted  to  have  the  Indian  school  children  sing  hymns  and  to 
take  them  to  the  burial  on  the  following  day.  The  site  of  the  grave  was 
in  as  remote  and  inaccessible  a  place  as  possible.  The  father  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  coffin  at  Vernal  and  the  boy’s  horse,  dogs,  saddle,  blankets,  and 
other  property  were  all  assembled  by  the  grave  ready  to  be  put  in  with 
him.  The  older  people  sat  on  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  pit  that  had 
been  dug,  weeping  and  moaning.  Charlie  Mack,  a  chief,  rose  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  speech,  saying  how  good  a  boy  James  had  been,  how  sorry  all  the 
Indians  were  for  his  parents,  and  that  now  he  was  going  to  the  Great 
Spirit.  Mrs.  Molineux  was  next  asked  to  speak  and  read  the  Episcopal 
service,  with  the  children  singing  the  chants  and  placing  the  earth  on  top 
of  the  coffin.  Then  David  Van  rose  and  said  that  James  was  a  good  boy 
and  that  the  white  people  also  liked  and  respected  him,  that  the  Sun  too- 
was  sorry  since  he  did  not  shine  that  day  for  it  was  dull  and  rainy. 
Then  all  the  boy’s  property  was  put  in  and  there  was  a  debate  as  to- 
killing  the  horse  and  dogs,  but  Mrs.  Molineux  dissuaded  them  from 
doing  so  on  the  ground  of  James’s  own  preference.  The  Indians  covered 
up  the  earth  in  a  crude  way,  never  expecting  to  visit  the  spot  again.  Mrs. 
Molineux  adds  that  as  late  as  1912  babies  were  wrapped  up  with  their 
dead  mothers  since  the  Indians  thought  there  was  no  way  of  feeding  a. 
child  except  with  the  mother’s  milk. 
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At  Pyramid  Lake  I  was  told  that  while  the  Pit  River  Indians 
(Achomawi)  formerly  cremated  their  dead  and  the  Washo  disposed  of 
them  “in  any  old  way”1  the  Paviotso  buried  their  dead  in  rocks,  taking 
the  corpses  far  off  into  the  mountains.  The  body  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
hide,  dead  women  being  buried  in  their  buckskin  dresses.  The  mourn¬ 
ers  cut  off  their  hair,  but  did  not  lacerate  themselves.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  deceased  person’s  horses  was  killed.  The  following  address 
was  delivered  to  the  dead:  “Do  not  think  of  coming  back,  for  you  are 
going  for  good.  Good-bye,  you  are  going  to  a  good  place.  Be  good  while 
you  are  there.”  This  speech  is  very  similar  to  that  current  among  the 
Lemhi.2  The  Fallon  Paviotso  also  denied  the  practice  of  laceration; 
relatives  merely  cut  their  hair  and  women  still  maintain  the  custom, 
furthermore  they  do  not  wash  themselves,  displaying  disregard  for  their 
appearance  for  a  while.  The  corpses  were  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  so 
that  coyotes  could  not  get  at  them  and  if  the  dead  person  had  a  horse  it 
was  killed  and  his  property  was  thrown  into  the  pit.  If  he  had  no  horse, 
some  relative  would  supply  property  to  be  buried  with  him. 

Sarah  Hopkins  partly  corroborates  and  partly  contradicts  my  own 
informants,  the  main  discrepancy  relating  to  the  presence  of  laceration. 
When  her  grandfather  died,  all  the  people  took  the  corpse  into  their  arms, 
her  father  keeping  it  for  two  days.  Then  it  was  wrapped  up  in  blankets 
and  buried  together  with  all  his  property,  six  horses  being  subsequently 
killed  on  the  grave.  “We  never  keep  anything  belonging  to  our  de¬ 
ceased  friends,”  says  this  authority  elsewhere,  “because  it  makes  us  feel 
so  badly,  and  when  any  of  our  family  die,  everything  belonging  to  them 
is  buried,  and  their  horses  are  killed.  When  my  poor  mother  was  yet 
living  every  time  we  went  near  the  place  where  my  poor  grandfather  was 
buried  she  would  weep.”  When  her  uncle  died,  the  widow  and  also 
Sarah’s  parents  clipped  their  hair  and  cut  long  gashes  in  their  arms  and 
legs,  this  ceremonial  mourning  being  continued  for  several  days.  1  he 
widow  was  first  to  cut  off  her  hair,  and  then  she  braided  it  and  put  it 
across  her  husband’s  breast;  next  the  dead  man’s  mother  and  sisters,  his 
father,  brother  and  other  relatives  clipped  their  hair.  A  widower  like¬ 
wise  cut  his  hair  but  was  free  to  remarry,  while  the  widow  had  to  remain 
unmarried  till  her  hair  had  grown  to  its  former  length3  and  her  face  was 
not  to  be  washed  nor  was  she  to  use  any  paint  or  make  merry  with  othei 


'Barrett  (b)  9,  says  that  the  Washo  also  practised  cremation,  though  now  they  bury  the  body. 
According  to  Dixon,  burial  was  the  regular  and  cremation  an  occasional  mode  of  disposal  among  the 
Achomawi.  See  Dixon,  (c),  217. 

•Lowie,  215.  ...  .  0  ^ 

»A  similar  rule  obtained  among  the  Achomawi.  See  Dixon,  (c),  218. 
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j  women  until  relieved  of  these  restrictions  by  her  father-in-law  or  mother- 
n-law.  Sarah  mentions  signal-fires  used  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
chief.1 

A  Wind  River  Indian  who  died  was  dressed  up  in  his  best  clothing, 
painted,  carried  to  the  mountains,  and  deposited  in  a  cleft  or  cave,  which 
was  blocked  up  lest  the  corpse  be  attacked  by  animals.  This  practice 
continued  until  recent  times.  Formerly  the  mourners  would  go  off  to  one 
side  and  stay  in  a  rude  shelter.  The  women  cut  their  hair  short,  gashed 
their  legs,  and  removed  their  leggings  for  several  days.  A  hen  the  hair 
had  grown  long  again,  the  mourner  returned  home  and  the  mourning 
period  ceased.  If  a  man  died,  one  of  his  horses  was  taken  to  the  grave 
and  killed  there  so  that  his  soul  could  ride  away  on  it.  Corpses  were 
taken  out  by  the  door.  If  a  person  died  in  a  house,  the  house  was  aban¬ 
doned.  A  tipi  was  either  buried  with  the  owner  or  appropriated  by  a 
friend  not  related  to  the  owner,  for  if  a  relative  kept  it  he  would  die  from 
the  same  cause.  It  was  believed  that  if  one  member  of  a  family  died  of 
some  special  cause,  e.g.,  disease,  the  next  would  die  for  the  same  reason; 
for  example,  if  one  child  was  killed,  all  children  would  be  killed.  If  a 
Shoshoni  had  been  killed  by  the  enemy,  the  people  tried  to  recover  his 
body;  if  they  had  slain  an  enemy,  they  would  drag  the  corpse  away  and 
leave  it  exposed. 

Wilson  also  describes  cleft  burial  as  the  normal  form.  He  speaks  of  a 
specific  case  in  which  a  boy  was  mourned  by  the  whole  camp  for  five  days. 
The  corpse  was  put  into  a  crevice  together  with  bedding  and  various 
utensils,  and  three  horses  were  killed  and  buried  with  the  deceased.2 

BERDACHES. 

A  Shivwits  informant  recollected  hearing  people  speak  of  a  man  who 
never  hunted  and  though  not  dressing  like  a  woman  acted  like  one  and 
had  a  feminine  voice.  He  would  lead  the  women  with  a  basket  when  they 
went  seed-gathering  and  roasted  seeds  like  them.  He  was  married  to  two 
men,  sleeping  with  each  on  alternate  nights.  In  myths  such  persons  are 
called  via-\-ai'pots. 

Among  the  Southern  Ute  Panayffs  remembered  hearing  his  father 
tell  of  a  berdache  (tuwasawits) ,  who  owned  a  great  many  horses.  Pos¬ 
sibly  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  boys  would  stay  there  and  have  him  cook 
for  them.  One  morning  when  the  berdache  rose  early  one  of  the  boys 
was  lying  on  the  side  as  she  was  stirring  the  ashes  and  “  she”  touched  his 


'Hopkins,  21,  41,  66,  70,  120. 
:Wilson,  85,  195. 
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member  with  her  feet.  The  troy  got  angry  and  kicked  her,  then  she 
walked  away  and  would  not  cook  for  them  any  more,  so  the  other  boys 
got  angry  at  the  one  who  had  offended  her.  At  Ouray  my  informant  saw 
two  berdaches  himself,  and  my  interpreter  Tony  recalled  one  he  had 
seen  there  about  eighteen  years  ago, — a  tall  stout  man,  also  another  one 
of  short  stature  at  Whiterocks. 

The  Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake  recalled  a  man  who  wore  woman’s 
dress,  made  basketwork  and  did  laundry  work.  This  was  about  twenty 
years  ago  (in  1914).  Such  men  are  called  t'ii  Bds,  t'uBdse  moyo’ne  or 
(better),  tuBdzandn*. 


SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

None  of  the  Shoshonean  Plateau  tribes  possessed  a  clan  or  gentile 
organization. 

A  strongly  developed  central  authority  was  likewise  lacking,  but  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  Plains  affiliations  the  Shoshoni  had  an 
institution  for  regulating  the  march  and  the  communal  hunt, — two 
societies  the  Yellow  Noses  and  the  Logs,  who  acted  as  policemen  ( tira - 
kbne).  Their  activities  have  already  been  described.1  \\  ilson  speaks  of  a 
war  chief  in  addition  to  the  camp  chief  and  reproduces  a  picture  of  this 
functionary’s  lodge  in  1861. 2 

The  Shoshoni  reflect  Plains  contact  in  other  ways,  perhaps  most  of 
all  in  the  influence  of  war  deeds  on  social  prestige.  The  head  chief 
( tfi’wutc  ttgwani )  was  a  brave  who  had  killed  some  enemies.  According 
to  one  informant  the  chief  long  ago  carried  an  otter-wrapped  hooked 
stick  ( bdndzugu  wukiduwt),  with  the  crook  of  which  he  would  catch  a 
fleeing  enemy  and  pull  him  down  from  his  horse.  Mopotsi  is  remembered 
as  an  important  chief  who  held  office  for  a  long  time;  ashakie  came  at  a 
later  period,  being  contemporaneous  with  my  informant  s  father.  1  here 
was  another  position  of  distinction,  that  of  herald,  which  likewise  de¬ 
pended  on  a  man’s  martial  record.  There  might  be  three  heralds  at  one 
time,  in  which  case  the  one  with  the  best  voice  would  make  the  announce¬ 
ments.  The  chief  would  decide  where  buffalo  were  to  be  hunted  and 
where  the  people  were  to  camp.  When  the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni 
traveled  together,  each  tribe  had  a  chief  of  its  own,  and  the  two  jointly 
made  these  decisions,  the  Shoshoni  chief  taking  the  lead.3  The  title 
of  chief  was  used  somewhat  vaguely  for  distinguished  men,  all  of  whom 


iThis  series  Vol.  XI,  11,  813  et  seq. 

*Wilson,  70,  112  seq.  -  u 

8This  assertion  must  of  course  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 
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were  however  subordinate  to  the  camp  chief,  who  always  led  against  the 
enemy. 

Wilson  says  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Shoshoni  bands  to  come 
together  every  three  years  for  a  grand  tribal  meeting.  He  estimates  his 
own  band  at  250  Indians,  owning  400  horses  and  more  than  500  dogs  and 
living  in  sixty  tipis.  When  traveling,  they  broke  up  into  smaller  groups 
to  make  better  time  and  secure  more  advantageous  pasturing.1 

As  among  the  Lemhi  a  murderer  was  dealt  with  by  his  victim’s 
relatives  or  friends.  One  informant  says  they  might  kill  him,  another 
that  they  would  merely  kill  his  horses  and  destroy  his  property. 

The  Southern  Ute  said  they  had  three  chiefs  and  one  or  more  heralds 
( miarikdt  tawdts,  apdro0  tawdts )  in  the  old  times.  Although  my  informants 
did  not  speak  of  a  police  force  in  connection  with  the  communal  hunt,  the 
chiefs  exerted  a  certain  amount  of  authority  at  that  time.  When  buffalo 
were  hunted  and  were  close  by,  two  scouts  were  sent  ahead  and  the  chief 
would  bid  all  men  get  ready  on  the  following  morning.  All  obeyed  and 
acted  properly,  being  afraid  to  run  ahead  because  of  the  chief’s  orders. 
He  would  wait  for  laggards  and  called  the  names  of  all  to  make  sure  that 
none  were  missing.  When  all  had  assembled,  the  chief  said,  “When  I 
give  the  alarm,  all  of  you  shall  run  over  to  the  buffalo.”  When  the  signal 
was  given,  they  ran  for  the  buffalo  herd. 

A  Uintah,  Jim  Duncan,  said  that  long  ago  when  he  was  a  young  man 
there  was  a  great  chief,  Yellow-hair  (Oaqar),  after  whose  death  the  Ute 
split  up  into  different  bands.  The  Indians  obeyed  Yellow-hair,  who 
would  restrain  his  people  from  fighting  other  tribes.  When  a  quarrel 
arose  between  individuals  in  camp,  the  other  tribesmen  made  them  stop. 
Little  Jim  spoke  of  a  chief  who  would  direct  the  people  to  have  a  Bear 
dance,  who  announced  a  deer  hunt,  or  urged  the  Ute  to  put  horses  where 
they  could  get  pasturage. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  functions  and  powers  of  a  Shoshonean 
chief  were  originally  very  meager.  The  Paiute  had  a  head  man  for  the 
rabbit  hunt,  but  apart  from  that  special  occasion  his  authority  was  nil. 
All  the  Shivwits  would  unite  in  the  winter  time  to  form  a  single  group  but 
after  hunting  together  for  a  while  they  split  up  again  into  distinct 
families,  each  of  which  had  a  property  right  in  a  spring  of  their  own  and 
the  seeds  growing  round  it.  A  To'+intesa+u  informant  said  the  people 
of  his  band  used  to  have  a  chief  who  would  announce  in  the  morning 
what  they  were  to  do  and  they  would  obey  him;  when  he  died  someone 
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else  was  made  chief.  The  Shivwits  spoke  of  a  chief  prominent  for  giving 
advice  at  councils  and  not  chosen  by  the  people.  Besides  him  there  was 
another  man  of  lesser  prestige  who  went  about  to  give  advice.  Doctor 
Spier  informs  me  that  this  is  also  the  function  of  a  Havasupai  chief. 

The  Paviotso,  like  the  Paiute  and  the  Washo,  had  a  head  man  for  the 
rabbit  hunt,  and  also  head  men  for  duck  and  mud-hen  hunting  respec¬ 
tively.  Billy  Springer  of  Fallon  is  chief  of  the  rabbit  hunt;  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know7  most  about  it.  He  has  held  office  for  fifteen  years  (1914), 
succeeding  a  maternal  uncle  at  the  people’s  request.  For  a  big  under¬ 
taking  he  invites  Paviotso  from  other  localities,  such  as  Schurz,  Wads- 
wrorth,  or  Lovelocks.  They  continue  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  days.1 
Sometimes  he  decides  to  rest  for  a  day  because  the  Indians  are  tired  out. 
Every  morning  he  issues  directions,  such  as,  “Well,  boys,  prepare  your 
breakfast  and  get  your  guns  ready”;  or,  “We’ll  not  go  out  this  morning 
but  stay  at  home  and  play.”  Billy  receives  no  pay  for  being  director. 
If  he  were  to  die,  the  office  would  not,  in  my  interpreter’s  opinion, 
descend  to  any  relative  of  his,  but  the  Paviotso  would  select  some 
“smart  man”  for  the  position. 

Sarah  Winnemucca  naturally  tends  to  aggrandize  her  relatives’ 
authority.  According  to  her,  her  grandfather  was  “chief  of  the  entire 
Piute  (Paviotso)  nation”  and  was  succeeded  by  her  father,  who  in  turn 
wras  succeeded  by  her  brother.  From  her  account  it  is  clear  that  a  chief 
presided  over  various  economic  undertakings  and  was  expected  to  enter¬ 
tain  all  visitors  to  the  point  of  going  hungry  himself. 

At  the  Council  one  is  always  appointed  to  repeat  at  the  time  everything  that  is 
said  on  both  sides,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  one  person  at  least 
is  present  from  every  lodge,  and  after  it  is  over,  he  goes  and  repeats  what  is  decided 
upon  at  the  door  of  the  lodge,  so  all  may  be  understood.  For  there  is  never  any 
quarreling  in  the  tribe,  only  friendly  counsels.  The  sub-chiefs  are  appointed  by  the 
great  chief  for  special  duties.  There  is  no  quarreling  about  that,  for  neither  sul>- 
chief  nor  great  chief  has  any  salary.2 

Kinship  Usages. 

Since  the  mother-in-law  taboo  is  so  strongly  developed  among  the 
Lemhi  Shoshoni,3  I  inquired  concerning  it  among  every  Shoshonean 
group  visited,  but  with  a  purely  negative  result.  There  was  no  evidence 
at  all  that  it  was  ever  practised  among  the  Paviotso,  Paiute,  Ute,  or 
Comanche.  At  Wind  River  nearly  every  one  of  my  informants  declared 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  custom,  the  mother-in-law  being 


'The  fart  that  these  numbers  are  multiples  of  five  may  be  significant. 
’Hopkins.  5,  10,  54. 
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regarded  more  or  less  like  one’s  own  mother.  One  informant  said  that 
formerly  a  man  spoke  with  neither  his  wife’s  parents  nor  with  her  brother 
except  through  his  wife,  but  the  very  inclusion  of  the  latter  relative 
renders  the  statement  of  doubtful  value  (see  below),  and  as  explained, 
the  consensus  of  native  opinion  was  clearly  in  the  opposite  direction.  It 
may  be  noted  that  on  the  same  Reservation  there  are  also  Arapaho 
Indians,  whose  observance  of  the  taboo  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  my  informant’s  remark  was  in  part  due  to  this  circumstance.  In 
the  beginning  of  married  life  the  AA  incl  River  husband  was  looked  upon 
as  more  or  less  of  a  hired  man  who  was  expected  to  perform  odd  jobs. 
Similar  conditions  prevailed  among  the  Shivwits. 

From  all  the  available  data  I  conclude  that  the  mother-in-law  taboo 
was  not  a  feature  of  the  ancient  Shoshonean  culture  and  that  its  occur¬ 
rence  among  the  Lemhi  is  merely  due  to  probably  Crow  and  Blackfoot 
contact. 

I  obtained  no  evidence  of  a  joking-relationship  in  any  of  the  tribes 
here  specially  considered,  but  a  usage  recorded  among  the  Comanche 
will  be  noted  presently. 

Among  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni  brothers-in-law  are  especially 
friendly.  This  also  applies  to  the  Comanche,  in  which  tribe  the  brothers- 
in-law  play  jokes  on  each  other  and  have  a  peculiar  privilege  in  cases  of 
adultery,  as  illustrated  by  a  personal  experience  of  Mr.  Hope  M.  Full- 
bright,  who  grew  up  among  the  Comanche.  An  Indian  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery  and  his  brother-in-law  confiscated  his  horse,  one  of  his  hogs 
and  some  other  property  (all  comprised  under  the  term  nanawdkip) , 
and  gave  all  to  the  aggrieved  husband.  However,  such  property  was 
regarded  as  undesirable  and  the  new  owner  at  once  disposed  of  the  horse 
and  hog,  selling  the  former  to  Mr.  Fullbright  for  $5  and  the  latter  for  $2 
(one-fifth  of  its  real  value).  Air.  Fullbright  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  ride  the  newly  bought  horse,  but  found  that  all  the  Indians  looked 
down  upon  him  for  doing  so;  accordingly  he  exchanged  it  for  a  horse 
belonging  to  another  white  man.  Against  this  no  objection  was  raised. 
The  Comanche  treated  a  brother’s  wife  and  a  wife’s  sister  with  familiarity 
and  called  them  by  the  same  term  as  their  real  wives. 

A  Pyramid  Lake  Paviotso  told  me  that  in  his  tribe  an  orphaned 
child  was  usually  taken  care  of  by  the  maternal  grandmother.  At  Love¬ 
locks  I  was  informed  that  a  Paviotso  woman  would  never  walk  with  any 
man  but  her  husband. 
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Terms  of  Relationship. 

Two  rather  imperfect  lists  were  obtained  at  Moapa  and  the  Shivwits 
Reservation  respectively,  but  taken  with  Dr.  Sapir’s  Kaibab  material1 
they  give  some  notion  of  Paiute  kinship  nomenclature.  The  differences 
between  my  own  lists  suggest  real  dialectic  distinctions  of  a  minor  char¬ 
acter.  Gaps  in  the  Shivwits  data  have  been  supplied  by  Sapir’s  Kaibab 
terms  and  are  bracketed  by  way  of  distinction. 


Moapa 

mu' (in',  father 

pi  +  bin',  mother 

tuwdnni,  son 

pdtso'nni,  daughter 

paB'rin,  elder  brother,  male  cousin 

tsa'qaiin,  younger  brother,  male  cousin 

naBdvi+u,  two  brothers 

patsin,  elder  sister,  female  cousin 

namiin,  younger  sister,  female  cousin 

qo'ndn',  father’s  father 

toyon,  mother’s  father 

qoniitsin,  qunutsin  son’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

toyotsin,  daughter’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

u'tsin,  father’s  mother 

u'tsitsin,  mother’s  mother  (?)5 

qagutsin,  daughter’s  child  (w.  sp.) 
hcnnni,  father’s  brother,  mother's 
sister’s  husband 

haUsin,  brother’s  child  (m.  sp.) 
qu’un,  father’s  brother  (w.  sp.) 

qdutsin,  brother’s  daughter  (m.  sp.) 

pahdn,  father’s  sister,  mother’s  brother’: 
wife 

pahdts,  brother’s  child  (w.  sp.) 
siindn,  mother’s  brother 

qo'qoin,  mother’s  brother 
qo'qmtsin,  sister’s  son  (m.  sp.) 
aiBe(en),  sister’s  child  (m.  sp.), 
mother’s  brother 


Shivwits 

mu-\-dB*  * 
pi-\-aB' 
tu  -\-dts 

patco’ts,  patcinnt 
pa  Biin,  paBitorC- 
tsa'qaiin 

pdtsinni 

Kaibab:  namintsin''] 
toyonnn 

toyotsin 4 

[Kaibab:  qaxun''  for  either  paternal  or 
maternal  grandmother  and  qdxutsin'', 
grandchild.] 

[Kaibab  has  phonetic  equivalents,  but 
from  the  Shivwits  I  obtained  only  the 
terms  cundnm,  ciindtsin,  which  see 
below.] 

[. qdutsin  in  Shivwits  =  brother’s  son’s 
child,  qu  mitsin,  son’s  daughter.  Kai¬ 
bab  approximations  mean  great¬ 
grandfather  and  great-grandchild.] 
pdanni  (only  first  English  meaning  ob¬ 
tained) 
pdatsin 

ciindn"1,  also  father’s  brother 
ciindtsin,  sister’s  child  (m.  sp.)  also 
brother’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

01 qoin 

axqoitsin 

diBdsiB 


‘In  Gifford,  245.  .  ,  ,  , 

*My  notes  record  pd'lsin.  elder  or  younger  brother  (w.  sp.) :  this  is  probably  due  to  an  error. 
•Father’s  sister’s  husband  was  also  given  as  a  doubtful  meaning. 

•Sister’s  child  (m.  sp.)  is  given  in  my  notes  as  a  doubtful  meaning. 

•Analogy  suggests  rather  the  meaning  of  son’s  child  (w.  sp.). 
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Moapa 

nombian,  mother’s  sister 
ttsik'aB mother’s  brother’s  son,1 
father’s  sister’s  son 
piwanni,  wife 
qumdnnl,  husband 

monatsin ,  daughter’s  husband  (m.  sp., 
w.  sp.) 

antamuan,  brother-in-law  (m.  sp.) 
brother’s  wife  (w.  sp),  husband’s 
sister 


u'tsbmbian son’s  wife  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.) 
ya+Usin,  parent-in-law  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.) 


Shivwits 

alndsim,  father’s  brother’s  son 
nomptan 

[Kaibab:  pinwan *] 

[Kaibab :  qoman '•’] 

[Kaibab:  monatsin''} 

ant&muan,  sister-in-law  (w.  sp.), 
antdmudB brother-in-law 

tanB&Bin,  brother-in-law  (m.  sp.) 
tanlanBdBian,  husband’s  sister,  brother’s 
wife  (w.  sp.) 

'wi'tslmpiaBi ,  mother’s  brother’s  wife 

naimpiwanni,  wife’s  sister,  brother’s 
wife  (m.  sp.) 

nainqum&nni,  sister’s  husband, 
husband’s  brother 


At  Ignacio  and  Navaho  Springs  I  obtained  the  following  Southern 
Ute  data,  which  should  be  compared  with  Sapir’s  from  the  Uintah,  as 
published  by  Gifford. 

nina-mu,  my  father 
nina-ph,  my  mother 
towatsin,  my  son 

bavitsi,  baBidzin,  elder  brother,  parallel  or  cross-cousin  (male) 
tsqdts,  younger  brother,  parallel  or  cross-cousin  (male) 
b&dzidzin,  elder  sister,  parallel  or  cross-cousin  (female) 
namidzin ,  younger  sister,  parallel  or  cross-cousin  (female) 

Atsin,  atsiu,  father’s  younger  brother,  elder  brother’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

xqiitsin ,  father’s  elder  brother,  younger  brother’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

xkwd'itsin,  axkwitsin,  mother’s  elder  brother2 

sinatsin,  mother’s  younger  brother,  sister’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

bdtsin,  father’s  sister,  brother’s  child  (w.  sp.) 

mawitsin,  mother’s  elder  sister,  younger  sister’s  child  (w.  sp.) 

nopwii'otsin,  mother’s  younger  sister,  elder  sister’s  child  (w.  sp.) 

kontitsin,  father’s  father,  son’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

toyo'tsm,  mother’s  father,  daughter’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

kaku  dzin,  mother’s  mother,  daughter’s  child  (w.  sp.) 

'Wlitsitsin,  father’s  mother,  son’s  child  (w.  sp.) 
owutsin,  my  great-grandfather,  great-grandchild 
piwan,  spouse 


!I  consider  these  meanings  doubtful. 

2Sapir’s  equivalent  is  rendered  "younger  sister’s  child,  m.  sp.”  and  without  the  diminutive  suffix 
‘‘mother’s  older  brother.” 
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ydtsin,  yaatsin,  son’s  wife;  husband’s  parent,  husband’s  brother  or  sister, 
brother’s  wife  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.),  husband’s  sibling’s  spouse 
yaydtsin,  collective  name  for  all  of  husband’s  relatives 

latdwavin,  wife’s  brother  or  sister,  wife’s  parent,  wife’s  brother’s  wife,  wife’s 
sister’s  husband,  sister’s  husband  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.),  daughter's  husband, 
mother's  sister’s  husband 
taldwaviun,  collective  for  wife’s  relatives 

My  Southern  Ute  material  differs  from  Sapir’s  for  the  Northern  Ute 
mainly  in  two  respects.  In  the  case  of  a  single  stem  to  designate  two 
relatives  of  different  generation  my  informants  did  not  distinguish  the 
junior  member  of  the  couple  by  a  diminutive  suffix  but  employed  the 
diminutive  form  indifferently.  Secondly,  my  two  comprehensive  terms 
of  affinity  are  differently  defined  by  Sapir, — yaitcin'1  as  spouse’s  parent, 
son’s  wife;  tantauavin'1  as  wife’s  brother,  sister’s  husband,  m.  sp. 
Among  the  Northern  Ute  I  myself  obtained  the  following  renderings:— 
ydatsin,  son’s  wife,  brother’s  wife  (m.  sp.),  husband’s  sibling,  spouse’s  mother, 
mother’s  brother’s  wife; 

tanttPwin,  father-in-law,  father’s  sister’s  husband,  brother-in-law,  daughter's 
husband. 

From  the  Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Lovelocks,  and  Fallon  the 
following  list  was  secured,  which  tallies  fairly  well  with  that  obtained  by 
Kroeber  from  a  Pyramid  Lake  informant1: 

ind’a 2 ,  father 
pta,  mother 
dda,  son 

bddo,  pard,  daughter 
bdBi’\  elder  brother,  male  cousin3 
baiid’a,  younger  brother,  male  cousin 
amd’,  elder  sister,  female  cousin 
bonV',  younger  sister,  female  cousin 

hai’,  he’\  father’s  brother,  stepfather,  mother’s  sister’s  husband 
pa’wd,  father’s  sister 

Ats’'  dtsi',  mother’s  brother,  mother’s  cousin 
piru’u,  mother’s  sister,  stepmother 

hUza,  huja,  brother’s  child  (m.  sp.),  stepchild,  wife’s  sister  s  child  (m.  sp.) 

imido',  my  sibling’s  child  (w.  sp.) 

inavAk'wa,  my  sister’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

qonu’u  ,  father’s  father,  son’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

hutsi’',  father’s  mother,  son’s  child  (w.  sp.) 

iroyo’,  my  mother’s  father,  daughter’s  child  (m.  sp.) 

tmu’d,  my  mother's  mother,  daughter  s  child  (w.  sp.) 


^hfTinttmH 'i^probakly  the  first  person  pronoun,  as  it  certainly  is  in  such  combinations  as  idua, 

ibdniri ,  etc.  „  ,  , 

No  distinction  is  made  between  parallel  and  cross-cousins. 
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ih6BiH,  ihowiH,  my  greatgrandfather,  greatgrandmother1 

igdma,  my  husband,  sister’s  husband 

inorok',  inorig'wa,  my  wife 

iyahi,  my  parent-in-law  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.) 

iroyona,  my  son-in-law 

gondbia,  qd'nupia,  daughter-in-law 

arato-\- i,  artidoi,  brother-in-law  (m.  sp.),  father’s  sister’s  husband 
inink’',  my  sister’s  husband  (w.  sp.),  husband’s  brother 
usdnapia,  wife’s  sister  or  cousin 
arddzi'pia,  husband’s  sister,  brother’s  wife  (w.  sp.) 
na'tatk'a  k'wa,  child’s  parents-in-law 

Kroeber  suggestively  discusses  the  etymology  and  later  extension  of 
meaning  of  the  terms  iroydna,  gonubia,  usdnapia,  and  arddzi'pia. 

Among  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni,  I  recorded  the  following  kinship 
terms: — 

apo,  father,  father’s  brother 

pid,  mother,  mother’s  sister 

noruo,  my  son  ( undud ,  his  son) 

nbpd’di,  my  daughter  ( umpa'di ,  his  daughter) 

nobabi,  my  elder  brother,  male  cousin,2  wife’s  sister’s  husband,  husband’s 
sister’s  or  brother’s  wife’s  husband 

notami,  my  younger  brother,  male  cousin,  wife’s  sister’s  husband,  husband’s 
sister’s  or  brother’s  wife’s  husband 
nobddzi,  my  elder  sister,  female  cousin,  brother-in-law’s  wife 
nondmi,  my  younger  sister,  female  cousin,  brother-in-law’s  wife 
bdha,  father’s  sister,  brother’s  child  (w.  sp.),  spouse’s  mother,  daughter’s  hus¬ 
band  (w.  sp.) 

ara,  mother’s  brother,  sister’s  child  (m.  sp.),  wife’s  father,  son-in-law  (m.  and  w. 
sp.3) 

ko'nu,  father’s  father,  son’s  child  (m.  sp.),  husband’s  father 
gdgu,  mother’s  mother,  daughter’s  child  (w.  sp.),  mother’s  mother’s  sister, 
mother-in-law 

ddko,  mother’s  father,  daughter’s  child  (m.  sp.),  mother’s  father’s  brother,  wife’s 
father 

hiitsi,  father’s  mother,  son's  child  (w.  sp.) 

gwo',  wife,  wife’s  sister,  brother’s  wife 

givahapo,  husband,  sister’s  husband,  husband’s  brother 

munapo,  son-in-law  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.) 

hutsombio ,  daughter-in-law  (m.  sp.,  w.  sp.) 

bahambld,  husband’s  sister,  brother’s  wife  (w.  sp.) 

nd'ri,  husband’s  brother’s  wife 

noredz,  my  sister’s  husband  (m.  sp.),  wife’s  brother 


‘Kroeber,  limits  the  term  to  mean  father’s  father's  mother  and  reciprocally  son’s  son’s  child  (w.  sp.). 

2No  distinction  is  drawn  between  parallel  and  cross-cousins. 

3Probably  this  is  an  error  and  should  be  limited  to  m.  sp.;  see  above,  b&ha. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  suggestions  of  classificatory  terminology 
are  most  conspicuous  at  Wind  River,  as  we  should  expect.  The  lack  of 
distinctive  cousin  terms  and  still  more  so  the  use  of  reciprocal  stems  lor 
the  grandparental  relationship  are  perhaps  the  outstanding  features  of 
our  Plateau  Shoshonean  systems.  The  most  interesting  variations 
occur,  as  noted  by  Sapir,  as  regards  the  designation  of  the  uncle-nephew 
categories.  Thus,  the  Paiute  and  Ute  are  found  to  use  reciprocal  stems, 
while  the  Paviotso  have  correlative  stems  not  etymologically  connected 
(e.g.,  hai’  and  haza,  dtsi’1,  and  lnandk'ua). 


RELIGION. 

Information  on  the  personal  aspect  of  Shoshonean  religion  is  ex¬ 
tremely  sparse  and  the  following  notes  are  given  mainly  to  stimulate 
further  inquiry. 

Among  the  Shivwits  supernatural  power  did  not  come  in  solitary 
fasting  but  in  dreams.  CiinawaB1  was  prayed  to  for  success  in  the  chase, 
and  after  game  had  been  killed  some  of  the  fat  was  thrown  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  as  an  offering  to  him.  Prayers  were  not  addressed  to  liiBats. 
The  Moapa  believe  that  CotsfpamSpbt  never  aged  and  never  died. 
CiinawaB'  and  ToBats  also  are  still  living  and  sometimes  people  say  the 
dead  go  to  them. 

Women,  as  well  as  men,  might  be  doctors.  Moapa  is  the  center  of 
the  earth. 

The  object  of  the  Southern  Ute  Sun  dance1  was  primarily  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  shaman’s  powers,  secondarily  the  cure  of  sick  men.  The  leader 
was  of  course  possessed  of  shamanistic  powers.  Sometimes  as  many  as 
forty  men  participated  in  the  ritual,  but  only  a  few  of  them  attained 
their  wish  of  becoming  medicinemen.  Some  Ute  would  take  part  in 
four  or  five  ceremonies  before  having  their  hopes  fulfilled.  "W  hen  ex¬ 
hausted  from  fasting,  a  person  would  faint  and  then  he  might  dream  about 
eating  and  the  Sun  would  tell  him  that  he  was  to  be  a  medicineman. 
After  a  while  he  would  wake  up  and  feel  quite  well. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sun  dance  is  a  very  recent  acquisition 
of  the  Ute.  At  Ignacio  I  was  told  in  1912  that  even  the  Utah  branch  of 
the  tribe  only  got  it  from  the  Shoshoni  about  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Prior  to  that  time  the  shaman  (p  6’ ay  at)  apparently  got  his  power  in 
dreams  without  fasting.  Some  shamans  were  good  (dte-po’ayat),  others 
bad  ( owu-pd’ayat ).  The  latter  were  sorcerers  who  caused  people  to  fall 
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sick.  Sometimes  a  good  medicineman  examining  his  patient  at  night,  as 
was  the  custom,  would  say,  “  I  have  discovered  that  So-and-so  is  making 
him  sick;  I  have  tried  my  best,  but  the  other  medicineman  is  too  strong.” 
If  several  shamans  corroborated  this  view,  the  Ute  killed  the  sorcerer  as 
soon  as  his  supposed  victim  died.  This  idea  of  killing  a  bad  medicine¬ 
man  seems  to  be  very  fundamental  with  the  Ute.  When  I  was  at  Ignacio, 
a  shaman  from  Navajo  Springs  came  driving  up  post-haste  one  evening 
seeking  refuge  from  his  neighbors.  He  had  been  doctoring  a  patient 
without  success  and  was  afraid  of  being  killed.  Sometimes  a  shaman 
will  tell  his  patient:  “You  have  dreamt  about  your  mother,  she  wants  to 
take  you  away  with  her.”  Then  the  sick  person  confirms  the  diagnosis, 
saying  that  he  had  dreamt  of  his  mother,  that  she  had  tried  to  give  him 
food  but  he  had  refused  it.  This  dream  is  then  taken  as  the  cause  of  the 
sickness.  Sometimes  a  practitioner  sucks  out  of  his  patient’s  body  some 
little  worms  or  small  objects,  treated  as  the  pathogenic  agents,  which  he 
swallows,  making  a  gargling  noise  and  singing.  Several  others  may 
assist  in  the  singing. 

PanayQs  told  me  of  a  Comanche  boy  raised  among  the  Ute  who 
developed  into  a  great  shaman  with  a  reputation  that  bullets  could  not 
harm  him.  He  received  his  powers  from  an  old  Ouray  Ute  chief  who  had 
this  gift  of  invulnerability.  One  spring  the  people  were  camping  by  a 
mesa  near  the  site  of  Ignacio.  The  Comanche  shaman  would  doctor  sick 
people,  but  there  was  always  the  discharge  of  guns  accompanying  the 
treatment  since  the  medicineman  had  other  men  shoot  at  him.  Panayus 
had  always  been  skeptical  of  the  man’s  powers.  On  this  occasion  the 
medicineman  rose  early  and  said  to  my  informant,  “Friend,  you  have 
never  believed  me.  When  the  sun  shall  rise,  I  will  give  you  an  exhibition, 
then  you’ll  believe.”  When  the  sun  was  nearly  up  Panayfis’s  son  was 
still  asleep.  The  Comanche  said,  “Wake  up  the  boy  and  bid  him  stand 
in  the  door.  Put  him  behind  the  door,  standing  toward  the  sun.” 
Panayus  was  a  policeman  and  had  a  revolver  with  all  its  chambers  loaded. 
The  shaman  asked  for  it,  whistled  a  tune,  snapped  the  cock,  walked 
toward  the  boy  and  then  round  the  fireplace,  then  cocked  the  gun  and 
shot  at  the  boy.  The  boy  was  scared  but  not  hurt;  in  the  door  no  bullet 
hole  was  to  be  seen.  “Do  you  believe  me  now?  I’ll  show  you  again.” 
He  asked  for  a  blanket  and  let  the  boy  lead  him.  The  informant’s 
mother  was  cooking  while  his  father  was  outside  and  also  saw  it.  The 
shaman  covered  himself  with  the  blanket  and  stretched  it  out,  led  by  the 
boy.  Panayus  shot  him  between  the  shoulders.  There  was  a  little  ripple 
on  the  blanket  but  no  hole.  He  shot  again  with  the  same  result.  Close 
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by  the  door,  only  a  few  feet  away,  he  shot  again :  there  were  marks  on  the 
blanket  but  no  hole.  Then  Panaytls  believed  in  the  shaman’s  power. 
“X ow  you  have  faith  in  me.  I  have  given  you  proof.  If  you  or  your  boy 
should  wish  to  become  a  shaman,  I’ll  give  you  some  of  my  power  and 
you  will  be  able  to  do  the  same.”  But  Panaytis  declined.  Shamans  who 
were  bullet-proof  were  called  topo'ye  po’ayat.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  supposedly  bullet-proof  Bannock  chief  mentioned 
by  Bonneville.1 

A  few  random  Ute  notions  may  be  enumerated  here.  Those  people 
were  afraid  of  the  rainbow  (pdro yawlnitikit) .  They  would  say:  “Some¬ 
one  lost  his  knife  and  it  is  underground.  Where  the  rainbow  touches  the 
ground,  there  is  the  knife.  Don’t  point  your  finger  towards  it  or  the  rain¬ 
bow  will  cut  off  your  finger.”  The  lips  also  must  not  be  used  in  pointing 
at  it.  Mrs.  Molineux  reports  a  comparable  superstition  against  turn¬ 
ing  round  and  walking  backward,  lest  a  relative  (particularly  an  aunt) 
fall  sick.  Once  my  informant  took  some  Uintah  girls  on  a  walk.  Daphne 
Ice  turned  round  to  see  those  who  were  in  the  rear,  but  was  sharply 
pulled  back  by  a  companion,  who  gave  the  reason  mentioned. 

As  a  protection  against  lightning  the  Southern  Ute  put  a  kind  of 
hard  wood,  tdnapw *,  into  the  tipi,  for  they  said  it  was  never  struck,  the 
lightning  being  afraid  of  it. 

I  he  Southern  Ute  believed  in  a  world  underground  and  another  in 
the  sky.  If  a  conflagration  came  it  would  be  due  to  CunSwav1,  the 
mythical  hero,  who  might  save  the  people  by  lifting  them  to  the  sky  or 
dropping  them  below.  Some  think  the  sky  is  supported  by  one  big 
cottonwood  tree  in  the  west  and  another  in. the  east;  if  either  gets  rotten, 
it  may  break  and  the  sky  then  would  fall  down,  killing  everybody.  The 
horses  of  a  dead  person  were  always  killed.  All  the  persons  killed  on  the 
warpath  live  separately  from  those  who  die  a  natural  death. 

At  Ignacio  twins  were  said  to  be  due  to  a  man’s  continuing  to  hold 
intercourse  after  pregnancy. 

Tony  Buck  told  me  that  when  a  person  sneezes  a  little  stick  is  bent 
at  right  angles  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  to  determine  the  direction 
where  someone  is  talking  about  (or  to?)  the  sneezer.  The  short  branch 
indicates  the  direction.  My  informant  said  that  this  custom  is  shared  by 
the  Arapaho.  The  Moapa  say  that  when  a  person  sneezes  (ha+usip1), 
he  says,  “Some  one  is  thinking  of  me  in  some  other  country.” 
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At  Navaho  Springs  rabbit’s  feet  with  beads  are  said  to  be  worn  as 
charms,  but  the  trader  thought  the  idea  had  been  stimulated  by  whites. 

According  to  Annie  Lowry,  the  Paviotso  shaman’s  powers  are  some¬ 
times  inherited  from  father  to  son,  as  in  the  case  of  Coffee  Charlie.  The 
medicineman’s  soul  leaves  him  when  he  doctors  and  goes  into  a  trance, 
but  the  patient’s  soul  remains  in  his  body.  The  shaman’s  soul  goes  to 
the  place  of  the  spirits  in  order  to  get  their  aid.  A  shaman  gets  his  song 
and  regalia  through  a  vision  in  a  dream.  Annie  says  in  the  Walker  River 
District  there  was  a  mountain  where  people  went  in  quest  of  a  vision. 
The  paraphernalia  of  shamans  differ —some  have  an  eagle  tail,  others  a 
magpie  tail,  etc.  The  shamans  also  use  a  rattle. 

Coffee  Charlie  was  once  doctoring  his  own  boy,  four  years  old,  who 
was  very  sick  and  had  been  given  up.  The  boy  suddenly  said,  “Do  you 
see  a  little  bird  on  my  head?”  Coffee  Charlie  fold  him  there  was  nothing 
there,  but  the  boy  insisted  that  a  bird  was  there,  chirping,  and  the  bird 
was  saying  to  him,  “Little  boy,  you  won’t  die,  you  will  live.  Coffee 
Charlie  doctored  him,  and  he  lived.  On  another  occasion  Coffee  Charlie 
doctored  Annie  Lowry’s  son,  who  had  been  given  up  by  the  white 
physician.  Coffee  Charlie  used  a  stick  about  four  feet  long,  carefully 
smoothed,  and  sprinkled  with  white  clay,  and  with  an  eagle  (?)  feather 
at  one  end.  This  was  set  at  the  patient’s  head;  the  idea  of  the  clay 
was  that  it  would  cause  moisture  all  over  the  patient’s  body.  The 
shaman  went  into  a  trance,  then  the  boy  was  placed  on  him  so  that  the 
pits  of  their  stomachs  were  together,  then  the  boy  was  taken  away  by  his 
mother.  Before  this  he  shook  his  rattle;  at  first  the  sound  seemed  far 
away,  but  gradually  it  got  closer  and  closer.  The  boy  at  first  did  not 
recognize  his  mother,  but  did  a  little  later.  He  recovered. 

Mack  Winnemucca  said  that  the  Paviotso  killed  sorcerers  (staiyu 
puhdyalvu)  who  caused  people’s  death.  When  a  person  “died,”  i.e., 
was  very  sick,  the  shaman  would  lie  beside  him  and  also  “die”  for  several 
hours  in  order  to  bring  him  back.  On  the  return  trip,  they  heard  talking 
about  mountains.  When  the  patient  came  to,  his  parents  talked  to  him, 
asking  whether  he  was  well  now,  whether  he  wished  for  a  drink  of  water, 
etc.  They  would  give  him  water.  The  other  Indians  sat  around  both 
the  patient  and  the  doctor.  At  times  it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
treatment  for  three  or  four  nights.  Sometimes  the  doctor’s  spirit  coming 
back  unsuccessful  was  heard  crying.  During  the  doctoring  the  shaman 
did  not  move  but  lay  stiff  as  a  board  till  his  return.  This  procedure  is 
called  mugwamandqi,  a  word  doubtless  connected  with  nd'md  mugua, 
human  soul  or  spirit.  A  person  who  dies  goes  across  a  big  body  of  water 
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far  away.  There  everything  is  fine  and  there  are  plenty  of  flowers. 
Spirits  are  like  shadows  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them;  the  sound 
of  horses  is  heard  among  them.  After  death  the  souls  go  to  the  Milky 
Way,  and  that-  is  probably  where  the  shaman  goes  to  bring  back  the 
patient’s  soul.  There  is  one  good  and  one  bad  place  for  spirits;  both  are 
up  in  the  air. 

Sarah  Hopkins  says  that  there  were  both  male  and  female  shamans 
who  communicated  with  spirits  and  cured  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
She  describes  a  council  summoned  by  a  shaman.  It  began  with  smoking, 
the  pipe  being  passed  round  five  times  to  the  right.  Then  the  medicine¬ 
man  bade  those  present  to  sing  five  songs,  himself  leading  in  the  chant. 

While  they  were  singing  the  last  song,  he  said, 

“Now  I  am  going  into  a  trance.  While  I  am  in  the  trance  you  must  smoke 
just  as  you  did  before;  not  a  word  must  be  spoken  while  I  am  in  the  trance.” 

About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  smoking  was  over,  he  began  to  make  a  noise 
as  if  he  was  crying  a  great  way  off.  The  noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  he 
breathed,  and  after  he  came  to,  he  kept  on  crying.  And  then  he  prophesied,  and  told 
the  people  that  my  father’s  dream  was  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word — that  is,  “Our 
people  will  not  all  die  at  the  hands  of  our  white  brothers.  They  will  kill  a  great  many 
with  their  guns,  but  they  will  bring  among  us  a  fearful  disease  that  will  cause  us  to  die 
by  hundreds.” 

We  all  wept  for  we  believed  this  word  came  from  heaven.1 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  many  others  and  my  own 
data,  that  the  mystic  number  of  the  Paviotso  was  Five,  not  Four.2  This 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  comparative  interest  since  tribes  in  both 
Oregon  and  California  share  the  trait. 

The  Paviotso  have  a  notion  that  when  one  twin  dies,  the  other  will 
also  die. 

W  hen  a  Paviotso  sneezes,  the  other  people  say,  “Maybe  someone  is 
thinking  about  you.” 

The  idea  that  there  were  bullet-proof  men  also  obtained  among  the 
Wind  River  Shoshoni,  the  one-time  war  chief  Pitu  being  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  one  through  whom  bullets  would  not  pass.  Another  man, 
called  Big  Nez  Perce,  was  often  knocked  down  by  bullets  but  would 
get  up  with  nothing  worse  than  a  blue  spot  on  his  body. 

Power  such  as  that  possessed  by  these  men  is  obtained  in  dreams. 
Some  being  appears  and  tells  the  person  favored  that  he  should  do  so 
and  so,  go  to  the  mountains,  and  so  forth.  He  would  obey  and  receive 
the  blessing  of  a  charmed  life.  Similarly  the  power  of  curing  disease  was 
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obtained  through  dreams.  Long  ago  the  Shoshoni  would  go  to  the  hills 
or  rocks  in  the  mountains  where  there  was  “a  kind  of  writing.  There 
they  would  sleep  for  from  one  to  three  nights  in  quest  of  a  dream, 
but  without  fasting;  in  the  morning  they  went  back  home.  Some 
animal  or  person  might  appear  to  the  would-be  visionary  and  tell  him  he 
was  to  be  a  physician.  Not  all  the  shamans  used  the  same  form  of  treat¬ 
ment.  but  all  sang  some  songs.  They  made  different  marks  near  the 
fireplace  and  perhaps  stuck  a  feather  up  by  the  maik.  1  ho  shaman 
( puhagant )  would  place  a  feather  on  the  affected  part  of  the  sufferer’s 
body  and  suck  at  the  other  end,  then  blow  away  or  vomit  the  disease. 
Only  the  doctor  himself  saw  what  he  vomited.  If  a  shaman  cures  his 
patient,  he  gets  So  or  possibly  a  horse.  Once  a  white  man  cured  by  an 
Indian  doctor  gave  him  $20  or  $25.  If  there  is  no  cure,  there  is  no  fee. 
Mv  informant  had  never  heard  of  evil  shamans  trying  to  kill  personal 
enemies.  The  shaman  administers  no  drugs,  though  all  Indians  have 
knowledge  of  certain  medicinal  roots  or  weeds,  which  is  not  acquired 
through  dreams.  Nowadays  medicinemen  get  power  by  dreaming  while 
at  home.  One  informant  had  heard  of  a  shaman  who  doctored  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  like  Tumodzo  of  the  Lemhi,1  by  suction;  this  probably  made  him 
bald-headed.  His  treatment  was  based  on  dreams  and  he  never  used 
roots. 

Some  people  claimed  to  receive  power  from  dwarfs  called  nu'niitnM, 
who  are  described  as  only  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  height  but 
with  big  muscles.  This  would  fit  the  dwarfs  of  Crow  mythology,  but 
these  are  uniformly  benevolent,  while  the  nit' nimbi  are  regarded  as 
generally  of  evil  disposition,  killing  people  with  bow  and  arrows  so  that 
the  Shoshoni  are  still  afraid  of  them.  They  are  always  naked. 

The  Wind  River  Indians  owned  medicine  bundles,  especially  for 
war-like  purposes.  These  were  composed  of  bear  claws,  otterskins,  etc. 
Most  of  them  contained  eagle  feathers  as  part  of  the  sacred  aggregate. 
The  bundles  were  generally  kept  on  a  tripod  behind  the  tipi,  being  only 
taken  inside  when  it  rained. 

When  one  informant  was  a  boy  he  heard  that  there  was  one  part  in 
the  human  being  called  mugua  different  from  the  body  and  surviving  it. 
Though  this  idea  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Mormon  teaching, 
the  concept  and  term  were  obtained  among  the  Lemhi2  and  its  occurrence 
among  the  Paviotso  in  practically  the  same  form  establishes  its  antiquity. 
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Wawanabldi  mentioned  a  hunting  medicine  carried  with  arrows. 
When  a  hunter  finds  fresh  elk  tracks  he  puts  it  into  the  tracks  and  says 
to  it,  “  Do  you  overtake  that  elk  where  he  lies  down.  When  you  are  there 
he’ll  get  uneasy  and  begin  to  come  back,  back-tracking  himself.”  This 
medicine,  called  tdyanatowora,  grows  only  high  up  in  the  mountains  and 
has  a  pretty,  pink  flower;  it  is  chief  of  all  medicines.  Only  a  small  piece 
of  it  is  broken  off  at  one  time.  The  elk  soon  returns,  the  hunter  merely 
having  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  it.  Wawanabldi  was  skeptical  at  one 
time  and  made  a  test  once  when  tracking  deer.  He  talked  to  the  medicine 
in  the  fashion  described.  Soon  two  deer  came  along,  one  after  another, 
and  he  shot  and  killed  both.  He  went  to  a  spring  for  a  drink,  saw  elk 
tracks  and  put  some  medicine  into  the  tracks.  After  a  while  he  saw  an 
elk  approach  and  shot  him.  This  happened  only  about  fifteen  years  ago 
(1912).  With  red  paint  the  same  medicine  was  rubbed  on  the  body  and 
back  of  the  head  in  war  time,  and  the  following  prayer  was  addressed 
to  it,  “If  the  enemy  comes,  give  me  power  so  that  even  if  he  aims  at  me 
and  pulls  the  trigger,  the  trigger  will  not  work  and  he  will  not  hit  me.” 
When  enemies  were  stealing  horses  this  medicine  put  on  the  track  caused 
the  horses  to  become  exhausted.  Once  my  informant’s  father-in-law 
escaped  through  this  root  when  all  the  other  Shoshoni  were  killed.  Any 
one  might  use  it,  but  it  was  rare  because  it  was  hard  to  get  it.  Sometimes 
the  seeds  were  mashed  and  rubbed  on  the  neck  when  children  had  a  sore 
throat. 

A  little  girl  came  to  Wawanabldi’s  lodge  wearing,  probably  as  a 
charm,  a  sausage-shaped  buckskin  necklace  stuffed  with  pine-needles 
{wonqo  gw&na),  an  infusion  of  which  is  used  to  cure  bad  colds. 

When  a  Shoshoni  sneezes,  the  people  say  that  some  girl  is  making 
a  remark  about  him  and  wishing  that  the  sneezer  were  with  her. 

Wolf  and  Coyote  are  not  prayed  to  by  the  Wind  River  people,  so 
far  as  Wawanabldi  knows. 

When  people  whistled  through  rushes,  they  caused  clouds  and  rain 
to  come.1 

A  whirlwind  is  considered  a  ghost  ( dzdap ) .  When  a  person  dies,  a 
whirlwind  is  caused  thereby. 

Once  Wawanabldi  was  fishing  at  Jackson’s  creek  when  he  heard  a 
baby  crying,  but  paid  no  particular  attention.  Suddenly  he  came  upon 
it.  It  was  a  pdona,2  which  looked  like  a  baby  with  yellow  body,  but  it  had 
big  arms  and  hands  and  long  curly  hair.  My  informant  was  frightened, 
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but  it  suddenly  dived  into  the  water  and  was  seen  no  more,  though  the 
sound  it  made  was  heard  all  night  until  morning. 

Wawanabidi  had  never  seen  a  water-buffalo  but  had  heard  other 
Indians  describe  it.  It  resembles  a  buffalo,  but  its  horns  are  somewhat 
different.  An  Indian  now  dead  told  my  informant  he  had  once  seen  a 
pretty  woman  with  long  hair  on  the  ice  covering  Bull  Lake;  as  he  came 
close,  she  suddenly  went  under  the  water. 

Wawanabidi,  when  a  child,  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  ogre  known  as 
DzOaBits,  who  plays  a  part  in  Shoshoni  folklore.  After  hearing  a  tale 
about  him  he  would  be  afraid  to  go  out  in  the  dark.  A  water  variety  of 
this  monster,  Pan-dzoaBits,  was  used  as  a  bugbear  to  terrify  children; 
he  was  said  to  carry  children  in  a  big  bag. 

When  buffalo  were  scarce,  the  Shoshoni  would  cut  out  the  sinew  of 
one  buffalo  they  had  killed,  blacken  their  fingers  with  charcoal  and  dot 
the  sinew  black  with  them.  Then  they  placed  the  sinew  on  the  ground 
and  built  a  fire  over  it,  causing  it  to  draw  up  so  that  the  ends  would  come 
together,  when  they  removed  it.  This  symbolized  the  coming  together 
of  buffalo  from  opposite  directions,  and  a  few  days  later  they  expected  to 
find  buffalo. 

The  Paviotso  have  a  curious  belief  that  the  horned-toad  speaks  the 
Paviotso  language  and  is  able  to  kill  a  rattlesnake  and  Annie  Lowry  even 
declared  that  she  had  seen  a  contest  specially  arranged  for  the  benefit 
of  skeptical  whites  in  which  the  toad  worsted  the  snake.  This  notion 
is  shared  by  the  Ute.  On  the  Uintah  Reservation  I  was  told  that  some¬ 
times  a  rattlesnake  would  find  a  young  horned-toad  ( tsinqdmqatsits )  and 
kill  it,  then  its  mother  would  get  furious  and  kill  the  snake. 

When  there  was  measles  or  smallpox  in  a  Shoshoni  camp,  the  doctor 
would  give  a  dance  in  which  both  men  and  women  participated,  shaking 
dewclaw  rattles  known  as  tocitbnvp.  The  dance  was  called  Horn  Dance 
(dp  noqara).  It  lasted  for  two  or  three  days  and  was  limited  to  the  period 
of  an  epidemic. 


CEREMONIES  AND  DANCES. 

Both  in  number  and  complexity  of  ceremonials  the  Plateau  Shosho- 
neans  are  not iceablv  inferior  to  the  Plains  and  Pueblo  Indians,  and  even 
of  the  slender  stock  of  performances  known  to  them  in  modern  times  some 
are  demonstrably  due  to  recent  borrowing.  This  applies  to  the  Sun 
dance  of  the  Ute  and  Wind  River  Shoshoni,  which  has  been  dealt  with 
in  a  separate  publication  and  to  the  wailing  ceremony  of  the  Southern 
Paiute,  already  mentioned  (p.  279). 
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The  Hear  dance  ( mamaqomip )  of  the  Southern  Paiute  has  also  been 
recently  borrowed,  but  in  this  case  the  origin  of  the  performance  may 
certainly  be  ascribed  to  a  fellow-Shoshonean  group,  the  Ute,  whose  Bear 
dance  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  previous  publication.1  The  Ute  ceremony 
(■ mamdquniknp ')  is  performed  early  in  the  spring  in  a  circular  enclosure. 
Its  origin  is  derived  from  a  bear  and  the  alleged  object  is  to  conciliate 
the  bear  species.  Both  men  and  women  participate,  facing  each  other, 
and  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  music  produced  by  scraping  a 
notched  stick  until  in  the  last  night’s  activities  one  dancer  falls  to  the 
ground  from  real  or  feigned  exhaustion.  According  to  my  Moapa  inter¬ 
preter,  this  dance  had  been  adopted  by  his  people  only  three  or  four  years 
before  my  visit  from  the  St.  George  Indians  (Shivwits);  these  in  turn 
informed  me  that  they  had  quite  recently  borrowed  it  from  the  Uintah 
Ute.  I  witnessed  part  of  a  dance  held  at  Moapa  by  the  resident  Indians 
and  a  group  of  Shivwits  visitors.  My  observations  follow. 

Arriving  on  August  24,  1915,  I  was  informed  that  the  Indians  had 
been  holding  a  “pow-wow”  that  was  expected  to  terminate  that  night, 
which  however  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  After  driving  to  the  site,  I 
found  that  the  dance  was  not  held  in  an  enclosure,  but  in  an  open  space 
along  the  road,  bounded  only  unilaterally  by  the  fences  enclosing  the 
Indian  lands  and  rendered  shady  on  one  side  by  a  clump  of  cottonwoods. 
Within  the  site  there  were  several  groups  of  Indians,  men  and  women, 
most  of  whom  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  dance,  being  absorbed  in 
card-playing.  None  of  the  old  people  participated;  the  majority  were  or 
seemed  to  be  very  young  and  the  oldest  could  at  best  be  classed  as  middle- 
aged.  There  were  several  musicians,  at  one  time  as  many  as  five. 
These  were  seated  round  a  tin  wash-tub  inverted  over  a  pit;  another  pit 
a  few  feet  away  had  been  used  yesterday.  The  pit  was  very  shallow,  prob¬ 
ably  not  over  6  inches  deep  and  about  16  inches  in  diameter.  The  musi¬ 
cians  all  used  crudely  notched  sticks  of  obviously  recent  manufacture, 
rasping  them  with  shorter  sticks,  of  which  only  one1  was  seen  that  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  cylindrical  Ute  scraper.  One  end  of  the  notched  instru¬ 
ment  rested  on  the  tub.  The  rasping  was  accompanied  with  singing  and 
accelerated  at  the  end  of  each  song.  The  instrument,  like1  the  ceremony 
itself,  was  said  to  be  of  recent  origin. 

The  women  invited  men  to  become  their  partners  by  tapping  them 
on  the  shoulder  with  the  hand  or  a  stick;  the  men  generally  made  a 
pretense  of  coyness.  At  first  each  couple,  partners  facing  each  other, 
danced  several  steps  without  joining.  Later  they  took  hold  in  several 
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distinct  fashions.  One  way,  observed  several  times,  was  for  the  girl 
to  place  her  right  hand  on  the  left  side  of  her  partner’s  waist, 
while  he  put  his  right  hand  on  her  left  or  right  shoulder.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  he  put  his  arm  on  her  waist.  Several  times  one  man  danced  with 
two  girls;  such  a  one  might  place  his  left  hand  on  the  right  shoulder  ot 
the  girl  to  his  left,  and  his  right  hand  on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  girl  to  his 
right.  Some  of  the  women  placed  their  right  hand  on  one  of  the  partner’s 
shoulders.  The  step  was  a  “one-step,” — usually  six  steps  backward  and 
six  forward,  and  this  figure  was  continued  throughout  the  dance.  Some 
couples  showed  a  much  greater  tendency  to  hopping  than  others.  No 
native  costume  of  any  kind  was  worn  by  either  sex. 

On  August  25  1  arrived  at  the  dance  site  at  9.20  a.m.  and  found  the 
Indians  camped  very  much  as  on  the  previous  day,  with  several  groups 
playing  a  Mexican  card  game.  This  morning  several  girls  and  small 
boys  began  to  make  music  and  the  most  striking  peculiarity  was  that 
boys  asked  girls  to  become  their  partners  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
forenoon’s  entertainment.  Thus  it  happened  in  one  or  two  cases  that 
one  girl  came  to  dance  with  two  boys  or  men.  In  scraping  the  stick  some 
musicians  moved  the  rasp  away  from,  others  towards  themselves.  The 
method  of  holding  partners  was  again  seen  to  vary  widely.  One  stand¬ 
ard  way  was  for  the  girl  to  place  her  right  hand  on  the  man’s  waist  or 
left  hip,  while  he  put  his  right  hand  on  her  left  shoulder;  her  left  hand 
might  then  be  placed  on  his  right  arm  or  elbow.  After  a  while  the  girls 
reasserted  their  privilege  to  choose  partners.  This  was  done  either  by 
tapping  them  as  before  or  by  throwing  a  little  stick  at  them.  A  hile  the 
girls  were  making  music,  one  of  the  boys  chose  his  partner  by  gently 
kicking  one  of  the  musicians.  In  one  of  the  dances  a  girl  threw  her 
partner  down,  which  put  a  stop  to  that  dance.  A  middle-aged  woman, 
assisted  by  a  man,  dragged  one  reluctant  girl  to  the  site  and  made  her 
dance.  She  seemed  eager  fo  get  people  to  take  part.  According  to  Mr. 
Hess,  the  Government  teacher,  she  was  a  medicine-woman,  while  an 
Indian  said  she  was  “boss  of  the  dance.” 

At  about  11.20  another  mode  of  dancing  was  noted.  Instead  of 
facing  each  other,  partners  now  stood  beside  each  other,  the  man’s  hand 
resting  on  the  woman’s  shoulder.  The  step  was  the  same  as  before.  This 
figure  was,  however,  very  soon  replaced  by  the  customary  one.  At  11. 20 
the  dancing  ceased  and  the  Indians  hail  their  midday  meal,  which  had 
been  prepared  outdoors,  firewood  having  been  piled  high  on  one  side  of 
the  road.  At  12.40  several  men  and  boys  began  to  scrape  the  stick  again 
and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  three  couples  began  to  dance.  Two  men 
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armed  with  sticks  dragged  reluctant  men  into  the  dance  and  jabbed  them 
in  the  back  when  from  fatigue  they  did  not  swing  properly  but  fell  into  a 
simple  walk.  At  times  there  were  as  many  as  five  couples  dancing  on 
each  side  of  the  centrally  located  musicians.  At  the  beginning  of  a  dance 
the  girls,  joining  hands,  generally  stepped  backwards  and  forwards  in 
pairs,  or  even  in  quartets,  before  seeking  partners.  The  women  always 
faced  the  musicians.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  as  many  as  fourteen  or 
fifteen  couples  dancing  simultaneously.  Once  I  noted  three  couples 
joining  for  a  dance. 

On  August  2G  I  arrived  at  the  dance  ground  at  about  9:30  a.m.  and 
found  several  couples  already  in  motion.  I  was  told  that  during  the 
night  the  Indians  had  revived  an  old  Paiute  dance,  the  nd'qdp1,  for  which 
see  below.  I  was  myself  made  to  dance,  first  with  two  girls,  later  with 
one  alone.  A  man  armed  with  a  whip  made  all  the  shy  young  men  and 
women  dance.  This  morning  the  musicians  used  a  pit  several  feet  away 
from  that  used  the  day  before,  possibly  because  it  was  in  a  shadier  spot; 
it  was  the  one  I  had  observed  as  not  in  use  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  I 
contributed  $2  to  the  Indians,  who  were  getting  up  a  feast. 

The  last  dance  in  the  forenoon  began  at  about  11.20,  and  the 
musicians  continued  scraping  much  longer  than  ever  before,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  exhausting  the  performers.  After  a  while  most  (but 
not  all)  of  the  dancers  changed  their  positions  so  that  instead  of  partners 
facing  they  were  alongside  of  each  other,  with  the  man’s  arm  on  the 
woman’s  shoulder.  Thus  they  continued  to  dance  with  increasing  fatigue 
till  one  stout-  young  woman  fell  down,  theoretically,  I  presume,  from  total 
exhaustion.  Then  the  performance  ceased  at  once. 

While  the  people  were  eating,  an  old  man  from  St.  George  rose  to 
address  the  crowd,  expressing  the  visitors’  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
offered  them  and  the  mutual  good-will  obtaining  between  the  Moapa 
and  Shivwits  Indians.  He  also  stated  that  he  wished  to  start  homeward 
in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly  preparations  for  departure  were  made  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  feast  and  with  many  farewells  the  visitors,  about 
twenty  in  number,  departed. 

While  the  formal  dancing  had  apparently  ceased  with  the  morning’s 
performance,  several  young  men  and  women  began  to  scrape  the  notched 
instrument  at  about  1.15  or  1.30  p.m.,  and  then  the  dancing  recom¬ 
menced. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  Bear  dance  as  here  performed  was 
wholly  lacking  in  esoteric  or  religious  features  and  was  a  purely  social 
affair. 
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On  January  6,  1872  Powell  s  party  observed  a  Ivaibab  oei  oniony. 
The  Indians,  “had  stripped  a  cedar  tree  of  all  branches  but  a  small  tuft 
at  the  top,  and  around  this  the  whole  band  formed  a  large  ^circle, 
dancing  and  singing.  The  dancing  was  the  usual  hippity-hop  oi  lope 
sideways,  each  holding  hands  with  his  or  her  neighbor.  In  the  center 
stood  a  man,  seeming  to  be  the  custodian  of  songs  and  a  poet  himself, 
He  would  first  recite  the  piece,  and  then  all  sing  it,  circling  round  at 
the  same  time.”  The  white  visitors  were  invited  to  participate  and  did 
so  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Paiute.1 * 

The  most  important  of  the  old  dances  was  the  no'qdp1,  known  under 
this  appellation  to  both  the  Moapa  and  Shivwits.  A  phonetic  equivalent 
among  the  Lemhi  seemed  to  be  a  generic  term  for  “dance.”  In  the 
Paiute  noq'dp1  men  and  women  formed  a  circle,  neighbors  interlocking 
fingers.  One  man  sang  and  the  performers  moved  round  clockwise.  Any 
one  who  chose  might  participate.  Sometimes  a  woman  would  step 
between  two  men.  The  dance  was  held  during  any  season  of  the  year 
and  in  the  night.  One  informant  called  it  a  “war  dance.”  The  participa¬ 
tion  of  both  sexes,  the  clockwise  motion  and  the  interlocking  fingeis  all 
suggest  a  connection  with  the  Lemhi  nUakinr 

Another  dance,  the  ma+indqop,  was  under  the  direction  of  a  master 
of  ceremonies,  who  would  send  out  messengers  in  different  directions 
announcing  that  a  performance  was  to  be  held  in  so  many  days.  He  w ould 
select  men  and  women  with  a  light  dance  step,  and  no  one  else  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  dance.  There  were  from  four  to  six  men,  who  removed  their 
clothes  and  were  painted  by  the  singers,  and  from  two  to  three  girls  in 
the  dance.  The  performers  did  not  hold  one  another  but  jumped  round  a 
big  fire,  the  dance  being  held  in  the  night-time.  The  manager  led  in  the 
singing. 

The  Ute  dances  have  been  sketched  in  a  previous  publication.3  The 
Bear  dance  is  easily  the  most  important  among  them  and  doubtless 
spread  from  this  tribe  to  other  Shoshonean  groups,  such  as  the  Lemhi.4 
Specific  information  about  the  others  seems  too  sparse  to  permit  a 
definite  identification  with  performances  of  other  peoples,  but  the  fre¬ 
quent  participation  of  both  sexes  in  dancing  may  turn  out  to  be  a  distinc¬ 
tive  Shoshonean  or  Plateau  or  even  Ultramontane  feature. 

While  I  obtained  no  evidence  of  any  form  of  the  Bear  Dance  among 
the  Paviotso,  the  highly  characteristic  notched  instrument  appears  there 
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in  association  with  the  ceremonial  antelope  hunt.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  association  of  this  stick  with  game-charming  occurs  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Ankara,1  though  the  connecting  links  are  not  clear  and 
the  resemblance  may  turn  out  to  lack  significance.  I  will  begin  by  quot¬ 
ing  Sarah  Hopkins. 

My  people  capture  antelopes  by  charming  them,  but  only  some  of  the  people  are 
charmers.  My  father  was  one  of  them,  and  once  I  went  with  him  on  an  antelope  hunt. 

The  antelopes  move  in  herds  in  the  winter,  and  as  late  in  the  spring  as  April. 
At  this  time  there  was  said  to  be  a  large  herd  in  a  cert  ain  place,  and  my  father  told  all 
his  people  to  come  together  in  ten  days  to  go  with  him  in  his  hunt.  He  told  them  to 
bring  their  wives  with  them,  but  no  small  children.  When  they  came,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days,  he  chose  two  men,  who  he  said  were  to  be  his  messengers  to  the  antelopes. 
They  were  to  have  two  large  torches  made  of  sagebrush  bark,  and  after  he  had  found 
a  place  for  his  camp,  he  marked  out  a  circle  around  which  the  wigwams  were  to  be 
placed,  putting  his  own  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and  leaving  an  opening 
directly  opposite  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side,  which  was  towards  the  antelopes. 

The  people  who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  then  made  another  circle  to  the  east 
of  the  one  where  their  wigwams  were,  and  made  six  mounds  of  sagebrush  and  stones 
on  the  sides  of  it,  with  a  space  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  one  mound  to  the  next 
one,  but  with  no  fence  between  the  mounds.  These  mounds  were  made  high,  so  that 
they  could  be  seen  from  far  off. 

The  women  and  boys  and  old  men  who  were  in  the  camp,  and  who  were  working 
on  the  mounds,  were  told  to  be  very  careful  not  to  drop  anything  and  not  to  stumble 
over  a  sagebrush  root,  or  a  stone,  or  anything,  and  not  to  have  any  accident,  but  to  do 
everything  perfectly  and  to  keep  thinking  about  the  antelopes  all  the  time,  and  not  to 
let  their  thoughts  go  away  to  anything  else.  It  took  five  days  to  charm  the  antelopes, 
and  if  anybody  had  an  accident  he  must  tell  of  it. 

Every  morning  early,  when  the  bright  morning  star  could  be  seen,  the  people  sat 
around  the  opening  to  the  circle,  with  my  father  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  opening, 
and  my  father  lighted  his  pipe  and  passed  it  to  his  right,  and  the  pipe  went  round  the 
circle  five  times.  And  at  night  they  did  the  same  thing. 

After  they  had  smoked  the  pipe,  my  father  took  a  kind  of  drum,  which  is  used 
in  this  charming,  and  made  music  with  it.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment  which  my  people  have,  and  it  is  only  used  for  this  antelope-charming.  It  is 
made  of  a  hide  of  some  large  animal,  stuffed  with  grass,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  hollow , 
and  then  wound  around  tightly  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  cord  as  large  as  im 
finger.  One  end  of  this  instrument  is  large,  and  it  tapers  down  to  the  other  end,  which 
is  small,  so  that  it  makes  a  different  sound  on  the  different  parts.  My  father  took  a 
stick  and  rubbed  this  stick  from  one  end  of  the  instrument  to  the  other,  making  a 
penetrating,  vibrating  sound,  that  could  be  heard  afar  off,  and  he  sang,  and  all  his 
people  sang  with  him. 

After  that  the  two  men  who  were  messengers  went  out  to  see  the  antelopes. 
They  carried  their  torches  in  their  right  hands,  and  one  of  them  carried  a  pipe  in  his 
left  hand.  They  started  from  my  father’s  wigwam  and  went  straight  across  the 
camp  to  the  opening;  then  they  crossed,  and  one  went  around  the  second  circle  to  the 
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right  and  the  other  went  to  the  left,  till  they  met  on  the  other  side  of  the.  circle.  Then 
they  crossed  again,  and  one  went  round  the  herd  of  antelopes  ope  way  and  the  other 
went  round  the  other  way,  but  they  did  not  let  the  antelopes  see  them.  When  they 
met  on  the  other  side  of  the  herd  of  antelopes,  they  stopped  and  smoked  the  pipe, 
and  then  they  crossed,  and  each  man  came  back  on  the  track  of  the  other  to  the  camp, 
and  told  my  father  what  they  saw  and  what  the  antelopes  were  doing. 

This  was  done  every  day  for  five  days,  and  after  the  first  day  all  the  men  and 
women  and  boys  followed  the  messengers,  and  went  around  the  circle  they  were  to 
enter.  On  the  fifth  day  the  antelopes  were  charmed,  and  the  whole  herd  followed  the 
tracks  of  my  people  and  entered  the  circle  where  the  mounds  were,  coming  in  at  the 
entrance,  bowing  and  tossing  their  heads,  and  looking  sleepy  and  under  a  powerful 
spell.  They  ran  round  and  round  inside  the  circle  just  as  if  there  was  a  fence  all 
around  it  and  they  could  not  get  out,  and  they  stayed  there  until  my  people  had 
killed  every  one.  But  if  anybody  had  dropped  anything,  or  had  stumbled  and  had  not 
told  about  it,  then  when  the  antelopes  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  done  that,  they 
threw  off  the  spell  and  rushed  wildy  out  of  the  circle  at  that  place. 

My  brother  can  charm  horses  in  the  same  way.1 

A  Pyramid  Lake  informant  whose  father  had  likewise  been  an  ante¬ 
lope  charmer  differed  from  Sarah  in  setting  the  length  of  the  entire  hunt 
at  three  days,  witli  the  middle  day  specially  devoted  to  the  killing  of  the 
game.  Early  in  the  spring,  when  the  ground  was  muddy  and  some  one 
had  seen  a  big  herd,  the  Indians  would  gather  together  for  the  communal 
chase.  One  man  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  was  called  an  Ante¬ 
lope  man;  apparently  two  or  three  others  sharing  this  title  acted  as  his 
assistants.  These  put  on  antelope  heads  and  daubed  themselves  with  war 
paint.  They  notched  a  stick,  which  was  placed  on  a  blanket  and  rasped 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing.  A  loud  noise  was  produced.  There 
was  a  big  fire  in  the  middle,  round  which  the  men  danced.  The  women 
did  not  participate  but  were  allowed  to  be  present  as  spectators.  The 
musicians  were  seated  between  the  fire  and  the  Antelope  men,  who  were 
near  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Two  scouts  were  sent  out  to  watch  all  the  movements  of  the  antelope 
and  returned  at  night  to  report  their  location.  They  would  announce, 
“They  are  all  there  yet,  they  are  not  yet  moving.”  The  Antelope  man 
would  say,  “We  are  sure  the  antelope  are  coming  to  our  corral.”  They 
always  told  the  truth  and  always  killed  plenty  of  antelope.  In  the  center 
of  a  circular  enclosure  a  big  pile  of  sagebrush  was  heaped  up,  and  from 
the  sides  of  the  gate  two  big  diverging  fences  from  three  to  four  feet  high 
were  made  of  sagebrush,  planted  roots  up,  with  the  women  camping  along 
both  wings.  Some  alert  men  on  foot  drove  the  game  toward  the  structure 
and  the  sagebrush  wings  were  set  on  fire  while  the  central  pile  was  left 
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undisturbed.  The  two  scouts  drove  the  game  between  Ihe  wings  and  the 
women  scared  the  antelope  back  whenever  they  got  too  close  to  the  fences. 
This  was  begun  before  sunrise  and  after  a  while  the  antelope  were  tired 
out,  being  kept  going  round  and  round  continually.  When  they  were 
quite  exhausted,  the  women  knocked  them  down,  cut  them  up,  and 
dragged  them  all  into  one  pile.  The  first  two  or  three  killed  were  put  on 
top  of  the  sagebrush  heap  for  the  Antelope  men.  The  children  would  aid 
in  slaughtering  the  worn-out  animals.  The  sagebrush  pile  was  left  alone. 

Some  of  my  informant’s  statements  suggested  a  definite  circular 
enclosure  such  as  is  specifically  denied  by  Sarah,  while  at  one  time  he 
also  explained  that  there  was  no  circular  corral  but  that  the  Indians  were 
merely  grouped  in  that  way  round  the  pile.  A  real  enclosure  was  again 
mentioned  by  a  Fallon  authority,  who  supplied  some  other  details. 
According  to  him  both  men  and  women  took  part  in  the  dance,  which 
might  last  one  night.  The  notched  stick  was  scraped  till  it  broke,  then 
the  performers  ceased.  As  the  song  of  an  Antelope  shaman  he  gave  the 
following,  which  unfortunately  remains  cryptic: 


wazunaq  fna 

hadBa 

wo'nai 

fna 

Ear  like  a  mule 

? 

flapping 

? 

had Ba.  no'monaqa 

fna 

hadBa. 

?  .  Somebody’s  ear 

? 

These  words  were  repeated.  1  he  shaman  went  into  a  trance,  falling  dow n 
in  a  faint,  quivering  and  imitating  the  call  ot  an  antelope.  W  hen  he 
fainted,  everyone*  threw  brush  on  him.  The  sagebrush  corral  was  put  up 
by  all  the  people,  the  details  of  its  construction  varying  according  to 
the  Antelope  man  in  charge.  Menstruating  women  were  obliged  to  stay 
far  away.  Within  the  enclosure  there  were  fires  all  around.  Nothing 
was  eaten  until  the*  game  had  been  killed;  all  sat  watching  round  the 
fires  inside  the  corral.  Little  boys  played  at  hunting  antelope  in  imitation 
of  their  elders’  actions.  The  first  animals  killed  were  carried  to  the 
shaman,  who  would  say,  “Now,  everyone  get  in  and  help  to  kill  them!” 
Thus  good  meat  was  obtained. 

In  the  fall,  about  September  or  October,  there  was  a  communal 
rabbit  hunt  under  the  direction  of  a  special  master  of  ceremonies.  Before 
setting  out  on  tin*  hunt  the  people  had  a  Itabl lit  dance  ( qo.mu  no  c/ri)  hie  h 
was  held  all  day  but  about  which  I  did  not  obtain  any  particulars. 
According  to  a  Fallon  informant,  the  dance  is  now  performed  from  about 
eight  to  ten  o’clock  p.m.  on  flu*  eve  of  the  chase.  Here  Steve  Dick  is 
“boss  of  the  fandango”  like  his  father  before  him.  He  calls  all  the  people 
together  and  generally  they  dance  for  five*  days.  Not  being  a  sing<  i 
himself,  he  has  others  do  the  singing,  including  some  women. 
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In  May,  when  the  kuyui  fish  came  up,  the  Pyramid  Lake  Paviotso 
celebrated  the  kuyu1 — no'qa,  for  which  there  was  also  a  special  master 
of  ceremonies.  There  was  no  structure  for  this  any  more  than  for  the 
other  Paviotso  dances.  “In  five  days,”  the  conductor  would  say,  “get 
ready.”  Then  the  people  got  ready,  moved  toward  the  appointed  site 
and  erected  their  wikiups  there.  They  only  danced  in  the  night-time  and 
for  five  nights.  Men  and  women  joined  in  a  circle,  the  sexes  alternating 
except  in  so  far  as  young  men  having  no  female  partner  were  ranged 
beside  one  another.  The  dancers  interlocked  fingers.  There  was  no 
instrument,  but  one  man  sang.  Meager  as  are  these  notes  they  suffice 
to  suggest  a  connection  with  the  Lemhi  nuakin,  which  was  also  a  spring 
festival  held  partly  to  ensure  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish. 

In  the  toBu  no'qa  men  and  women  went  round  fast,  jumping  up. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  dance  and  was  enjoyed  by  the  young  people. 
Another  name  was  ahi  no'qa,  Love  dance. 

The  hVndqdwa  was  described  as  more  popular  among  the  Walker 
River  Paviotso  and  said  to  have  come  from  Esmeralda  County.  Now¬ 
adays  a  nickel  or  a  dime  is  given  to  some  of  the  Indians  to  make  them 
dance;  formerly  the  presents  consisted  of  fish  or  beads.  The  men  pull 
off  all  their  clothes,  but  their  breechclouts.  They  did  not  hold  one 
another’s  hands  but  went  round  like  turkeys  and  would  assume  a  squat¬ 
ting  posture.  There  are  only  about  ten  men  in  the  performance;  some¬ 
times  about  three  women  joined,  these  receiving  gifts  from  members  of 
their  sex.  At  Fallon  I  was  told  that  six  men  dance  without  clothes, 
stamping  their  feet,  and  receive  a  quarter  from  all  the  spectators.  Three 
women  back  of  the  men  merely  shuffle  their  feet.  This  was  said  to  be  a 
dance  of  the  Bannock  (Kutcutiqa,  Buffalo-eaters),  though  coming  direct¬ 
ly  from  Indians  south  of  Walker  River.  I  got  the  impression  that  this 
might  be  a  form  of  the  Grass  dance. 

The  only  other  dances  mentioned  at  Pyramid  Lake  were  the  noodba, 
Circle  dance,  and  a  modern  war  dance  the  panak'iniq,  said  to  have  been 
taught  by  Blackfoot.  visitors.  The  notched  stick  ( nd  +  idandq )  so  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  antelope  hunt  was  said  not  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  dances. 

At  these  dances  men  sometimes  got  fighting  about  a  woman,  then 
the  strong  men  of  the  tribe  got  together  and  pulled  the  combatants  apart. 

At  Fallon  I  heard  of  a  “squaw  dance ”  that  was  generally  kept  up  for 
five  days,  sometimes  longer. 

Sarah  Hopkins  describes  a  “festival  of  flowers”  celebrated  in  the 
spring.  The  girls  named  for  flowers  would  go  to  see  whether  their  floral 
namesakes  were  in  bloom  and  talk  about  them  at  home,  saying,  “Oh, 
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I  saw  myself  today  in  full  bloom!”  The  girls  were  full  of  expectancy 
until  some  evening  they  would  hear  the  chief  announce  that  in  five  days 
the  festival  was  to  take  place.  Then  on  the  day  stated  the  flower  girls 
danced  along  together,  the  other  girls  likewise  forming  a  group  of  their 
own.  The  dance  ground  had  been  prepared  by  the  girls’  elders. 

.  .  .  Each  one  gathers  the  flower  she  is  named  for,  and  then  all  weave  them  into 
wreaths  and  crowns  with  scarfs,  and  dress  up  in  them. 

Some  girls  are  named  for  rocks  and  are  called  rock-girls,  and  they  find  some 
pretty  rocks  which  they  carry;  each  one  such  a  rock  as  she  is  named  for,  or  whatever 
she  is  named  for.  If  she  cannot,  she  can  take  a  branch  of  sagebrush,  or  a  bunch  of  rye¬ 
grass,  which  have  no  flower. 

They  all  go  marching  along,  each  girl  in  turn  singing  of  herself;  but  she  is  not  a 
girl  any  more, — she  is  a  flower  singing.  She  .sings  of  herself,  and  her  sweetheart, 
dancing  along  by  her  side,  helps  her  sing  the  song  she  makes. 

I  will  repeat  what  we  say  of  ourselves.  “  I,  Sarah  Winnemucca,  am  a  shell-flower, 
such  as  I  wear  on  my  dress.  My  name  is  Thocmetony.  I  am  so  beautiful!  Who  will 
come  and  dance  with  me  while  I  am  so  beautiful?  Oh,  come  and  be  happy  with  me! 
I  shall  be  beautiful  while  the  earth  lasts.  Somebody  will  always  admire  me;  and  who 
will  come  and  be  happy  with  me  in  the  Spirit-land?  I  shall  be  beautiful  forever 
there.  Yes,  I  shall  be  more  beautiful  than  my  shell-flower,  my  Thocmetony!  Then, 
come,  oh  come,  and  dance  and  be  happy  with  me!”  The  young  men  sing  with  us  as 
they  dance  beside  us. 

Our  parents  are  waiting  for  us  somewhere  to  welcome  us  home.  And  then  we 
praise  the  sagebrush  and  the  rye-grass  that  have  no  flower,  and  the  pretty  rocks  that 
some  are  named  for;  and  then  we  present  our  beautiful  flowers  to  these  companions 
who  could  carry  none.  And  so  all  are  happy;  and  that  closes  the  beautiful  day.1 

The  dances  of  the  Wind  River  Shoshoni  have  already  been  sketched 
in  another  publication.2 

Two  Paviotso  dances  were  enumerated  with  their  games,  but  come 
more  properly  under  this  heading.  In  the  toBu  nigaBct  ten  women  and 
men  formed  a  ring,  and  moved  round,  holding  one  another’s  hands, 
jumping  and  stamping  their  feet.  Each  man  stood  between  two  women. 
They  continued  jumping  as  long  as  the  singing  lasted. 

The  hi  negh  Ba  was  a  war  dance.  Six  men  did  not  move,  but  only 
stamped  their  feet  alternately.  Two  women  danced,  moving  from  their 
positions. 


SWEATBATH. 

,  The  Shivwits  Paiute  declare  that  the  sweatbath  does  not  represent  a 
native  custom  of  theirs  but  was  only  borrowed  in  recent  times  from  the 
Walapai. 
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Among  the  Southern  Ute  I  neither  saw  a  sweatlodge  nor  obtained  a 
detailed  account  of  its  use  but  secured  the  highly  significant  statement 
both  at  Navaho  Springs  and  at  Ignacio  that  the  Ute  never  poured  water 
on  the  rocks  used  to  heat  their  sudatories.  The  importance  of  this 
feature  is  due  to  its  rarity  and  its  occurrence  among  the  Navajo.  Says 
Washington  Matthews: 

While  the  Indians  of  the  North,  pour  water  on  the  hot  stones  and  give  a  steam 
bath,  the  Navahoes  simply  place  stones,  heated  in  a  fire  outside,  on  the  floor  of  the 
sweat-house,  cover  the  entrance  with  blankets,  and  thus  raise  a  high  heat  that  pro¬ 
duces  violent  perspiration.1 

However,  according  to  other  observers 
water  is  at  times  sprinkled  upon  the  stones  after  the  entrance  has  been  closed  with  a 
blanket  by  the  last  of  the  bathers.2 

At  all  events,  the  Ute  and  Navajo  analogy  indicates  transmission 
in  either  direction. 

The  Paviotso  of  Pyramid  Lake  had  the  more  usual  method  of  pour¬ 
ing  water  on  the  hot  rocks.  Their  sweatlodge  ( topinaBftgia )  was  con¬ 
structed  of  willow  branches,  and  as  many  as  four  persons  would  go  into 
it  at  a  time.  It  was  not  resorted  to  in  the  summer  on  account  of  the  heat, 
but  only  during  the  winter  or  cooler  weather.  These  Paviotso  did  not 
plunge  into  a  river  after  the  sweating  process,  but  the  Fallon  people  said 
that  they  did  go  into  cold  water.  I  saw  one  sweatlodge  frame,  which  was 
very  small,  though  probably  not  lower  than  among  the  Crow,  and  thus 
giving  the  appearance  of  greater  height.  There  was  a  single  series  of 
transverse  withes.  The  rocks  were  not  in  the  middle  but  all  on  one  side; 
Joe  Mandel,  my  interpreter,  said  this  was  because  otherwise  the  inmates 
would  not  have  enough  room.  According  to  him,  the  sweating  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  prayers  to  the  Sun ;  nowadays  only  young  men  indulge 
in  the  practice,  the  old  people  do  not  care  for  it.  The  Fallon  Paviotso 
call  the  sudatory  “  naBarinana.”  Here  also  the  rocks  were  put  on  one 
side  of  the  lodge  and  water  was  poured  on  them.  Women  and  men  both 
sweated  themselves.  It  was  considered  good  for  rheumatism  and  also 
for  other  ailments. 

Among  the  Wind  River  Sho.shoni  the  practice  had  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit:  the  only  one  who  still  sweated  was  an 
old  part-Flathead  carried  on  the  Government  roster  as  a  Shoshoni. 
Formerly  the  Shoshoni  went  in  partly  to  cleanse  themselves,  partly  for 
curative  reasons.3  Into  a  round  pit  were  placed  hot  rocks,  and  one  man 


■Matthews,  227. 

2Franciscan  Fathers,  342. 

’The  therapeutic  use  of  the  sudatory  is  reported  by  Wilson,  75. 
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would  pray  over  the  sick  ones  who  had  come  in,  saying,  “I  wish  that  I 
and  iny  companions  may  feel  well  and  have  good  luck.”  lie  poured 
water  on  the  rocks  till  steam  rose.  When  it  got  to  be  too  hot,  they 
raised  the  bottom  of  the  coverings  a  little.  The  custom  was  called 
ndskugar ingen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Paviotso. 

The  Paviotso  never  ate  magpies,  wolves,  coyotes  or  skunks.  Pos¬ 
sibly  they  did  eat  them  when  starving. 

In  telling  a  story  the  raconteur  expects  the  listeners  to  repeat 
verbatim  every  paragraph,  this  corresponding  tp  the  Crow  custom  of 
answering  “  Yes.”  A  similar  usage  was  observed  by  Mooney  in  his  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Paviotso  prophet  Wovoka: — 

Each  .statement  by  the  older  man  was  repeated  at  its  close,  word  for  word  and 
sentence  by  sentence,  by  the  other,  with  the  same  monotonous  inflection.  This  done, 
the  first  speaker  signified  by  a  grunt  that  it  had  been  correctly  repeated,  and  then 
proceeded  with  the  next  statement,  which  was  closely  repeated  in  like  manner.1 

The  Paviotso  formerly  brushed  bedding  with  a  swan’s  wing  feathers; 
nowadays  they  brush  stoves  with  them. 

Formerly  the  cradle  was  not  covered  with  canvas  but  the  child  was 
wrapped  up  and  tied  to  the  willow  frame. 

In  the  mountains  there  is  a  root  which  when  boiled  is  drunk  as  a 
cure  for  venereal  disease,  also  for  a  cold.  A  Fallon  informant  sold  me 
two  medicines.  One  was  a  root  to  be  spread  several  times  a  day  under  a 
poultice  on  a  sore  knee.  The  other  consisted  of  mashed  leaves  to  be 
drunk  for  a  cold  or  stomach  ache. 


Wind  River. 

The  Wind  River  Shoshoni  say  that  in  the  early  days  they  had  no 
parfleches.  These  only  came  in  with  the  horse.  Before  that  time  there 
was  no  way  of  packing. 

Medicine  bundles  were  kept  by  the  shamans  on  tripods. 

It  is  said  that  the  moon  dies  but  comes  to  life  again. 

Mountain-sheep  horn  was  split  and  used  for  cups.  Some  used  only 
buffalo  horn  cups  because  it  would  be  against  their  medicine  to  use  any¬ 
thing  else. 
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Horn  is  burnt  and  pulverized,  then  put  on  a  sore  or  scummy  eye.  A 
mountain-sheep  horn  is  used  more  than  a  buffalo’s  for  this  purpose. 
This  recalls  a  Lemhi  practice.1 

I  bought  specimens  of  a  number  of  medicines  and  obtained  the 
following  information  as  to  their  use. 

After  discarding  the  rind  of  the  root  of  a  weed  called  to'dza,  the 
natives  boil  the  shavings  of  the  root  and  drink  this  infusion  as  a  remedy 
for  smallpox,  the  measles,  and  eruptive  affections  generally.  When  a 
person  is  ailing,  a  little  piece  of  the  root  is  sometimes  smoked  and  placed 
under  the  patient’s  face.  This  makes  his  nose  run  and  cleanses  it.  The 
same  treatment  is  administered  to  sick  horses. 

A  small  piece  of  the  bhwt-inump  medicine  is  broken  off,  boiled  and 
drunk  as  a  tonic  by  a  woman  after  delivery  and  also  after  leaving  the  con¬ 
finement  lodge.  Though  mostly  a  woman’s  medicine,  this  is  taken  by 
both  sexes  for  rheumatism  and  numbness  of  limbs. 

A  tea  is  also  prepared  from  the  tu'mbi  or  tu'mbai  medicine.  This  is  a 
remedy  for  gonorrhoea.  Chewed  raw  instead  of  boiled,  it  serves  as  a  cure 
for  toothache,  coughing,  and  an  itching  throat. 

If  a  man  suffers  from  cramps  and  diarrhoea,  he  chews  some  ko'hoi 
medicine  in  raw  form.  Sometimes  it  is  mashed  and  boiled  into  a  tea. 
In  this  latter  form  it  is  administered  to  horses  afflicted  with  diarrhoea. 

Both  sexes,  but  especially  men,  use  pawaga  to  recover  strength  when 
tired  and  drowsy.  Though  sometimes  taken  raw,  it  is  usually  boiled. 

A  plant  bearing  berries,  which  the  Indians,  however,  do  not  eat, 
supplies  the  ic’ anddnump  medicine,  which  is  pounded  up  and  spread  on  a 
swelling.  Sometimes  an  infusion  is  drunk  for  the  same  purpose.  Both 
because  the  plant  grows  plentifully  about  the  reservation  and  because 
there  are  many  cases  of  swelling,  this  remedy  is  used  more  commonly 
than  other  medicines  at  the  present  day. 

For  nose-bleeding  pid  nadcu  is  pounded  up,  boiled,  and  drunk  from 
time  to  time  after  cooling  off.  It  was  not  snuffed  into  the  nose.  For 
headache  the  head  was  washed  with  this  potion. 

A  person  with  fever  sores,  especially  on  the  arms,  applies  the  kunokip 
root,  pounded  up  and  wetted  with  water.  The  same  medicine  is  used  for 
wounds.  One  of  the  roots,  strung  together  in  the  sample  secured  would 
suffice  for  one  application. 

A  very  scarce  medicine  ( wo'ngo-gwdna )  was  obtained  by  boiling  the 
needles  of  a  small  pine  species  growing  on  river  banks.  This  was  used  a 
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good  deal  for  bad  colds.  The  Shoshoni  both  drank  the  infusion  and  also 
smoked  themselves  with  the  needles.  The  latter  method  was  used  when 
this  medicine  was  mixed  with  the  to'dza  root  mentioned  above. 

Another  rare  medicine  is  called  iwuhigare.  It  is  applied  to  wounds, 
but  can  also  be  drunk.  The  Ute  used  it  a  great  deal.  Pounded  and  rolled 
up  with  grass,  it  could  revive  an  exhausted  horse. 

E.  N.  Wilson  mentions  the  rubbing  of  skunk  oil  on  the  legs  to  make  a 
wound  heal;  also  in  another  connection,  the  preparation  of  a  poultice 
from  mashed  weeds  and  the  washing  of  the  wound  with  an  infusion  of 
sage  leaves.1 

A  Shoshoni  is  ashamed  to  pronounce  his  own  name.  This  has  no 
connection  with  the  Nuniimbi  belief.2 

Wawanabidi  hail  an  iron  flute  three  feet  long,  with  fur  wrapping  at 
the  top  for  about  eight  inches  and  in  the  same  place  a  hoop  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  diameter  with  a  bunch  of  yellow-hammer  feathers  hanging 
from  it.  The  flute  was  carried  in  horizontal  position.  Flutes  are  used  for 
charming  girls.  Each  flute  has  a  slightly  different  sound  and  the  girl 
would  recognize  the  man  blowing  it  and  join  him  at  night  for  a  rendezvous. 
Once  a  woman  heard  a  fine  flute  player,  who  was  very  ugly  on  account  of 
a  disfigured  lip.  She  was  charmed  by  his  playing  and  joined  him  at 
night  without  knowing  who  he  was  until  she  discovered  his  identity, 
when  she  left  him. 

The  following  seasons  are  recognized: — 

Late  in  fall — “Little  month”  (tu've  mo's),  when  the  ice  begins  to  appear  on  the 
edges  of  creeks. 

Big  moon  {pis  mo's),  creeks  are  all  frozen  over,  except  the  middle  which  might  be 
open. 

Cold  month  ( o'djo  mod,)  creeks  all  frozen. 

P6sitc,  thawing  of  ice  and  big  snowflakes  come  down. 

icarHs  mb's,  wolves  are  having  their  young  and  ice  has  gone  from  creeks. 

mb’dzariis,  mountain  sheep  have  their  young  and  grass  is  beginning  to  come  up. 

b&dzamak  kinds,  water  going  down. 

tbgwetats,  midsummer. 

Paiute. 

The  Moapa  put  on  face  paint  in  the  morning;  {imp1,  the  red  paint, 
is  not  found  among  them  but  in  Shivwits  territory;  turfiB1,  the  black 
paint,  is  found  about  five  or  six  miles  from  Moapa. 

Stories  were  told  in  the  winter  at  night,  one  story  in  one  evening. 
Women  only  knew  a  few  of  the  myths. 


^Vilson,  17,  99  f. 

2See  Lowie,  235. 
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A'panawo’s  second  toe  is  markedly  longer  than  his  big  toe.  Several 
other  individuals  with  this  trait  were  noted  among  both  Moapa  and 
Shivwits. 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  called  toyo'n,  maternal  grandfather. 

There  is  a  dialectic  variation  between  the  speech  of  the  Shivwits  and 
Nevada  Paiute,  possibly  mainly  in  vocabulary.  Thus,  qutc  is  "cow” 
among  the  Shivwits,  while  the  Las  Vegas  and  Moapa  say  wangasi. 

The  Shivwits  believe  that  Wolf  is  still  living  in  the  sky;  about 
Coyote  they  do  not  know. 
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